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1. INTRODUCTION 


This book is the first scholarly work exclusively devoted to the 
study of proverbs (that is, paremiology) in the Jibbali/Sharét lan- 
guage, and the first monograph! to explore this aspect of lexicog- 
raphy in a Modern South Arabian language. 

Jibbali/Sharét proverbs bear witness to a thousand years of 
the history of Dhofar which scholars have little other means of 
analysing, due to the virtual non-existence of historical records. 

Dhofar (Arabic lib dufar, Jibbali/Sharét Jaz sof5D, is his- 
torically one of the names by which the medieval settlement of 
al-Baleed and subsequently the whole area of Salalah (the capital 
of the governorate of Dhofar, Oman) has been called (al-Shahri 
1994, 23). In time, however, it came to designate a much larger 
square area in the south of the Sultanate of Oman, sharing bor- 
ders with the Republic of Yemen and the Kingdom of Saudi Ara- 
bia. The present-day governorate of Dhofar comprises the Indian 
Ocean coast from Ras Sharbithat in the north-east to Ras Darbat 
Ali in the south-west, as well as a big part of the Omani Negd, a 
gravel desert, and borders Saudi Arabia and the Rub‘ al-Khali (the 
empty quarter) to the north: according to al-Shahri (1994, 23- 
24), this area was traditionally called 3,¢\ .>3 figir fofar ‘the red 


' There exists a journal article about a collection of 101 proverbs in the 
Mehri language (Sima 2005). Specifically, this rather concise paper fo- 
cuses on the presentation of proverbs, idioms, and expressions in the 
Hawf dialect, Yemen. See also below (p. 45). 
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land’. The present work is concerned with the Jibbali/Sharét- 
speaking area, which is described below (pp. 6-7) and falls en- 
tirely within the borders of the Dhofar governorate. Since the be- 
ginning of Sultan Qaboos’s reign in 1970 and the consequent 
modernisation, Dhofar has been an integral part of the Sultanate, 
thus ending centuries of colonial attitudes towards this land on 
the part of the sultans of Muscat and Oman. Before 1970, Dhofar 
(and Oman at large) was largely isolated from the rest of the 
world: items were produced with locally available materials 
through processes established since time immemorial. Agricul- 
ture, fishing, and livestock rearing represented the main sources 
of livelihood for the great majority of Dhofaris, and although the 
Maria Theresa dollar was used as a currency, barter was widely 
practised. Travel was hazardous, and the only means of transport 
available to the people of the land was the camel (or one’s own 
feet); indeed, cars were an uncommon sight in Dhofar before Sul- 
tan Qaboos’s modernisation, as reported by Watson (2013). 

In light of the above facts and considering the pre-literate 
status of the old Dhofari society, it is no wonder that the inter- 
generational transmission of a substantial body of traditional 
knowledge would need to be ensured: this includes several oral 
poetic genres, lullabies, nursery rhymes, games, riddles, and 
proverbs. 

A linguistic analysis of the rather vast proverb collection that 
constitutes one of the chapters of Ali Ahmad Mahash al-Shahri’s 
seminal work The Language of Aad—as\e 4s) (al-Shahri 2000) is the 
topic of a journal paper entitled ‘A Collection of Jibbali/Sharét 
Proverbs from Ali al-Shahri’s Publication The Language of Aad’ 
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(Castagna 2022a). It was not until the end of the painstaking cor- 
rection process of this article’ that G. Castagna fully realised the 
importance of Jibbali/Sharét proverbs in terms of linguistic anal- 
ysis: not only do proverbs preserve archaic linguistic features, 
understanding of which has the potential to enhance our 
knowledge of the Modern South Arabian languages greatly, but 
they also offer insights into the culture of pre-modernisation 
Dhofar. For example, the analysis of al-Shahri’s collection yielded 
some personal names which had not been published in previous 
literature: personal names are of particular interest, as gradual 
assimilation into the mainstream Islamic society of Arabia means 
that Dhofaris forsook their native anthroponyms in favour of Ar- 
abic/Islamic names. 

The case for this corpus therefore became compelling, and 
so too did the involvement of a native speaker of Jibbali/Sharét. 
Some of the sources from which this work draws are written, and 
do not come with audio recordings, so S. al-Amri got involved in 
the early stages of this project with the aim of providing audio 
recordings of the proverbs. However, it became clear from the 
outset that his linguistic insights, patience, and natural linguistic 
sensitivity would be greatly beneficial to the whole process. The 
two authors then proceeded to work together, mostly via video- 
conferencing and voice messages, almost every day in mid-2023, 
until the end of the write-up. S. al-Amri ensured that his contri- 
bution was faithful to the tradition: he often double-checked the 


 G. Castagna can hardly find the right words to thank the anonymous 
reviewer, whose solid scholarship and unwavering patience in review- 
ing his article made possible the very existence of this study. 
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nominal and verbal forms reported in this work, as well as the 
overall meaning of the expressions, with linguistically authorita- 
tive elders, and his own friends and family. G. Castagna carried 
out the linguistic analysis of the lexical material found in the 
proverb collections and undertook the write-up. The result of this 
collaboration is this volume, with a total of 300 entries including 
proverbs, idioms, and formulaic expressions in Jibbali/Sharét, 
which, despite being far from exhaustive and not taking into ac- 
count the many dialectal and lexical variants that surely exist, 
offers an overview of different proverb genres and, through them, 
a peek into everyday life in pre-modern Dhofar. Furthermore, the 
pieces of linguistic information gleaned from the proverbs, which 
are described in the conclusion chapter, shed light, albeit in a 


limited fashion, on certain characteristics of the language. 


1.0. Limitations of the Study 


The main limitation of this study is its being based on two speak- 
ers only. This, coupled with the fact that they both speak an east- 
ern variety of the language, means that the results and conclu- 
sions found in the final chapter must not be viewed as representa- 
tive of the whole language. Similarly, the expressions collected 
here are likely to be but a fraction of the entire body of Jibbali/ 
Sharét proverbs, sayings, idioms, and formulaic expressions. An 
extensive survey, encompassing the whole Jibbali/Shorét-speak- 
ing area, would be the bare minimum action to be taken to obtain 
a comprehensive corpus. Hence, in documentary terms, this work 
is of some interest in the field of eastern Jibbali/Shorét linguis- 


tics and lexicology, and any conclusions in regard to the whole 
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language should be carefully reflected upon and backed by a 
greater range of relevant data. It is, however, hoped that future 
research will enrich and expand the data presented here with 
new insights from other areas of Dhofar and a greater number of 


speakers. 


2.0. The Modern South Arabian Languages 


The so-called Modern South Arabian languages (henceforth op- 
tionally called MSA languages, MSA, or MSAL) are six currently 
unwritten Semitic languages, five of which are spoken in the 
southern part of the Arabian Peninsula, while the remaining one 
is spoken on the Island of Soqotra and a few islets that surround 
it. 

These languages are endangered, three of them having far 
less than 1,000 speakers. In spite of having been in contact with 
Arabic for many centuries, probably since before the great Is- 
lamic conquests, all MSA languages were vital as recently as the 
1930s (Thomas 1939), so the reasons for their gradual loss must 
be sought not only in the prestige, both political and religious, of 
Arabic (which is spoken by virtually every speaker of an MSA 
language), but also in the mass emigration towards oil-rich coun- 
tries like Kuwait, Qatar, and Saudi Arabia that took place during 
the 1970s and the 1980s, triggering a need for social and linguis- 
tic adaptation within the expatriate communities. However, at 
present, this process seems not to be threatening these languages 
as much as it did in the past, since many individuals who had 
spent a number of years working in the oil industry in other Gulf 


countries came back to their ancestral abodes and resumed the 
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use of their ancestral languages when Oman began to exploit its 
oil reserves. In spite of this, MSA languages are now additionally 
being threatened by the interference of Arabic as a language of 
entertainment, education, and communication. This state of af- 
fairs greatly influences the younger generations, including the 
present-day child-bearing generation. 

One of the features that sets Modern South Arabian apart 
from most other Semitic subgroups is the lack of historical rec- 
ords. 

The documentation of these languages was initiated in the 
late 1970s by Miranda Morris, and the proceedings of these pro- 
jects have been deposited in the Endangered Languages ARchive 
(ELAR) for Mehri (Watson and Morris 2016a), Jibbali/Shorét 
(Watson and Morris 2016b), Harstisi (Eades and Morris 2016), 
Bathari (Morris 2016a), and Hobyot (Morris 2016b). 


3.0. Jibbali/Shorét 


Recent estimates of the number of Jibbali/Sharét speakers are in 
the region of 30,000 ~ 50,000 (Rubin 2014, 3); these figures, 
however, might not take into account a considerable number of 
semi-competent users living in Salalah who are normally not fond 
of being labelled as speakers of this language. The area in which 
Jibbali/Shorét is spoken stretches from Dhalkut, near the Oman- 
Yemen border, to Hasik,? at the western end of the Kuria Muria 


bay, and includes the inland part of this region, whose mountain 


3 According to Suhail al-Amri, as well as other informants, most of the 
Dhofari inhabitants of Hasik are competent both in Jibbali/Sharét and 
Mehri. 
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ranges run roughly parallel to the coast, as well as the island of 
al-Hallaniyya, the only inhabited island of the Kuria Muria archi- 
pelago (officially called Guzur al-Hallaniyat). The oldest reliable 
attestation of the language is found in a divorce formula uttered, 
and duly recorded, in the presence of a Qadi at Zafar (modern- 
day Salalah) in the sixteenth century (Serjeant and Wagner 
1959). However, before that, travellers to the modern-day Jib- 
bali/Shorét-speaking area detected and recorded some anomalies 
in the local language: for example, Ibn al-Mujawir, a thirteenth- 
century Arab merchant and traveller, described the inhabitants 
of the mountains of Dhofar (as well as those of Soqotra and 
Masira) as “having their own language which none can under- 
stand but they” (Smith 2008, 269). The existence of the language 
was brought to the attention of western scholarship by Fulgence 
Fresnel, a French diplomat in Jeddah, in 1838. Although an in- 
creasingly growing number of scholarly works have been devoted 
to it since its discovery, only in 2014 was the first full-fledged 
grammatical description of Jibbali/Sharét published (Rubin 
2014). 

A Semitic language, Jibbali/Sherét exhibits the typical 


traits of this language family: 


e Acomparatively large sound inventory; 
e SVO ~ VSO word order; 


e Two grammatical genders and three numbers;‘ 


4 The dual number is obsolescent in both the verbal and the nominal 
system. 
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Cross-agreement in gender between a low numeral (3 to 
10) and the counted noun; 

An extensive system of ‘internal plural’ patterns; 

A large number of verbal classes, derived from a basic 
class by means of prefixation, infixation, and vowel 
lengthening; 

A rich verbal morphology, employing suffix and prefix 


conjugation. 


Furthermore, Jibbali/Sharét exhibits the traits of the Mod- 


ern South Arabian sub-branch of Semitic, namely: 


Its inventory includes a lateral fricative/affricate series, 
and glottalised stops and affricates; 

The presence of two prefix conjugations: the imperfective 
and the subjunctive, alongside the suffix conjugation of 
the perfective; 

The presence of a conditional mood;° 

The presence of a -(v)n suffix in the imperfective of some 
verbal classes, whose origin and development remain ob- 
scure to date; 

[n]-prefixed verbs have a strong tendency to occur with 


non-triliteral roots;° 


5 However, in the case of Jibbali/Sharét, “Conditional forms are rare. 


They appear almost exclusively in the apodosis of unreal (counterfac- 
tual) conditional sentences” (Rubin 2014, 152). 


° However, in Jibbali/Shorét this prefix is not found exclusively with 


quadriliteral roots, but also with reduplicated quinqueliterals of the pat- 
terns C!C?C°C?C? and C!C?C°C’C’, as well as with triliteral roots with an 
infixed long vowel (Castagna and al-Amri forthcoming). 
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Consonant gemination is only marginally phonemic; 

A rich vocabulary which features Semitic and Afro-Asiatic 
lexical items that are absent or obsolescent elsewhere, 
alongside a considerable number of items of uncertain or 


unknown origin (Kogan 2015). 


Finally, some of the characteristics exhibited by this lan- 


guage are peculiar to the eastern MSA languages (that is, a sub- 


group of the MSA languages made up of Jibbali/Sharét and 


Sogotri), including: 


‘Internal’ feminine for non-triliteral adjectives, e.g., bargsl 
‘obese (M.SG.)’ vs bargél ‘obese (F.SG.)’ (MLZ, 125), rafb3b 
‘tall and well-built (M.SG.)’ vs rafbéb ‘tall and well-built 
(F.SG.)’ (MLZ, 383), halkl3k ‘matte (M.SG.)’ vs halklék 
‘matte (F.SG.)’ (Castagna and al-Amri forthcoming); 

The loss of the t- prefix in the morphology of some verbal 
classes; 

Weak phonological load of vowel quantity; 

Presence of the nominal and verbal reduplicated quinque- 
literal pattern C'C’C°C’C®, e.g., khanhantit 3;>\ ena ‘pre- 
tence of sadness’ (MLZ, 81), halkl5k ‘matte’ (Castagna and 
al-Amri forthcoming), anhadabdab —.s1>| ‘to become 
hunchback’ (MLZ, 223).” 


? This is a third person (that is, M.SG., M.PL., and F.PL., but not F.SG.) 
of an n-prefixed (N-stem) verbal form. 
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4.0. The Place of Jibbali/Sharét within Modern 
South Arabian 


There is a growing consensus among Semitic scholars that MSAL 
should be divided into two branches: a western branch compris- 
ing Mehri, Harsiisi, Bathari, and Hobyot, and an eastern branch 
comprising Jibbali/Sharét and Sogotri (Dufour 2016; Kogan 
2015; Lonnet 2006; 2008; 2009; Morris 2007; Rubin 2015). Sim- 
eone-Senelle (2011) considers Jibbali/Sharét and Sogotri two 
separate subgroups, whilst arguing in favour of a subgroup con- 
taining the remaining four languages. 

This subgrouping was first proposed by Bertram Thomas 
(1939, 11), who admittedly lacked formal training in linguistics. 
He stated that the languages could be classified into two groups: 
Mehri, Harsiisi, and Bathari in the first group, and Jibbali/Sharét 
in the second one,® on the basis of the high degree of intercom- 
prehensibility among speakers of the former three, and the lack 
thereof between them and speakers of the latter (1939, 5-6). 

In time, as more evidence from fieldwork became available, 
this division of MSAL could be backed, above all, with morpho- 
logical and lexical data. The following table illustrates some of 


the isoglosses relevant to MSA subgrouping:? 


8 At Thomas’s time, Hobyot was not known, and although Sogotri was, 
it is not mentioned. 

° Rubin (2015) describes these isoglosses in detail. See also Kogan 
(2015) for the lexical isoglosses. 
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Table 1: Modern South Arabian subgrouping isoglosses 


7-7 a ae : = A 
Bm 2 2 8 we F 
[h] ~ [h] - broken plurals 4 4 Xx XxX 
[h] ~ [h] - article xX xX xX or 
apophonic feminine in 
quadri-quinqueliteral xX xX 
adjectives 
‘future participle’ xX xX X 
loss of t- in some verbal ss . 
classes 
preservation of *w xX xX xX X 
phonemic vowel length xX xX xX xX 
lexical isoglosses" + + + + - - 


As can be observed, Jibbali/Sharét shares a number of iso- 


glosses with Soqotri, versus the rest of Modern South Arabian: 


e Quadriliteral and quinqueliteral adjectives form the fem- 
inine by internal vowel modification, rather than by suf- 


fixation of the common Semitic feminine morpheme -()t 


’° Hobydt does not have a definite article. 


' Although lexicon is not, per se, a reliable indicator of genetic relation- 
ship, it is taken into account here alongside more reliable evidence from 
other linguistic subdomains. Mehri, Harstisi, and Bathari on the one 
hand, and Jibbali/Sharét and Sogotri on the other hand, appear to share 
a significant number of core lexical items, whilst Hobyot seems to be 
somewhere in between the two groups (Kogan 2015, 597; Rubin 2015, 
328). 
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The t- prefix in the verbal system has been lost in certain 
verbal classes; 

Proto-Semitic *w has been lost in a number of environ- 
ments, either by shifting to [b], especially in Jibbali/ 
Shorét, or disappearing altogether; 

Vowel length is only marginally phonemic; 
Jibbali/Sharét and Soqotri share a great number of lexical 


items not found in the western sub-group. 


Whether these isoglosses result from shared innovation or 


shared retention remains a matter of debate. Individually, the 


MSAL exhibit several innovations, as well as archaisms. The prin- 


cipal criterion that guides subgrouping in Semitic is, however, 


shared morphological innovation (Kogan 2015, 3). In this regard, 
the same author (2015, 389-95) identifies a number of charac- 


teristics that he describes as shared innovations of the MSAL, 


namely: 


The above-mentioned -n suffix in the imperfective of some 
verbal classes (see above p. 8); 

The conditional, similarly characterised by an -n suffix; 
The diachrony of the & prefix in the so-called $1 and $2 
verbal classes; 

The external feminine plural marker *-Vtan; 

The so-called a-replacement, whereby a substantial num- 
ber of nominals are pluralised by replacing the vowel be- 
tween the second and third root consonants in the singu- 
lar with */a/. 


To these, Dufour (2016, 404-6) adds the following features: 
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e The innovative nature of proto-MSAL accent; 

e Glide- and guttural-triggered allomorphy; 

e The so-called idle glottis effect (Bendjaballah and Ségéral 
2014; see also below p. 35). 


As for the internal subgrouping of the MSAL, most scholars 
agree on the following figure (Rubin 2015, 313). 


Figure 1: Subgrouping of MSAL 


Proto-MSA 
Western MSA Eastern MSA 
Mehri, Harsusi, Bathari Hobyot Jibbali Sogotri 


However, in view of the areal phenomena in the MSAL-speaking 
area, that is, the wandering tribes coming into contact and then 
separating again, the figure should be slightly modified as fol- 
lows, to reflect this state of affairs. 


Figure 2: Subgrouping of MSAL with shared areal phenomena 
Proto-MSA 


a“. 


Western MSA Eastern MSA 


ZN 7S 


Harsiisi, Bathari,|Mehri Hobyot Jibbali/Shorét| Soqotri 
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5.0. Glottonymy 


MSAL linguistics is a relatively new field, but intensive fieldwork 
and research in recent decades have made it possible to arrive at 
a satisfactory level of description of the languages, at least syn- 
chronically. That being said, many unknowns remain: the past 
phases of the languages are, at present, undocumented and, prob- 
ably, undocumentable. The glottonyms too are far from straight- 
forward, except (perhaps) for the languages with few speakers. 
For a start, Mehri is called by native speakers variously Mahrayyet, 
Mahriyot, or Mehriyat according to the geographical area. Modern 
South Arabian itself is but a label contrasting with Ancient South 
Arabian: the total lack of historical records means that it is im- 
possible to name this subgroup of Semitic according to a more 
accurate criterion, be it geographical (e.g., Sayhadic), or deriving 
from an endonym (e.g., Akkadian, Hebrew, Arabic). When it 
comes to the language at the core of the present work, things 
become considerably more complex: the ethnic groups whose 
members speak it natively are the Hakli (alternatively known as 
Qara in Arabic), the Shari (known as Sahra in Arabic), and also 
some sections of the Katiri, the Masayix, the Barfima, the Hikman 
(Peterson 2004), and the Batahira (Gasparini 2018, 11). Histori- 
cally, a number of glottonyms have been associated with this lan- 
guage: the native Gablét, Sharét, and ahkilyst'? on the one hand, 


and, on the other hand, their widely used Arabic counterparts 


” Ahkilyut is believed to be the ancient name of the Hobydot language 
by its speakers (Morris 2017, 22). 
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Gibbdli ~ Gibbali,!? Sahri, and Hakli ~ Qarawi. Another glot- 
tonym, Sxawri ~ Shawri, used for the first time in the Siidarab- 
ische Expedition material concerned with this language (Bittner 
1913), is a misnomer resulting either from a misinterpretation on 
the part of the scholars or, more probably, an attempt of their 
informant to mock the language. '* 

The native term dhkilyst, its Arabic rendition Hakli, and the 
Arabic alternative designation Qardawi are the glottonyms used in 
the earliest accounts of the language (Fresnel 1838; Carter 1845). 
Hakli is the name of the people who are traditionally held to have 
come to Dhofar from the west some time in the past, and seized 
the lands and wealth of the Sahri, who were (and are, by many, 
still held to be) the original inhabitants of Dhofar. The Hakli are 
said to have been speakers of Mehri who, in time, adopted the 
language of the Sahra. The latter became weak (Arabic dafif) and 
were forbidden to bear arms or intermarry with the dominant 
tribal (Arabic gabili) people. Johnstone (1972, 17) states that this 
could shed light on the origin of the enigmatic poetic register of 
this language, as the invaders would have composed poetry in 
Mehri upon their arrival in Dhofar, and would then have gradu- 
ally started to incorporate their newly acquired language into 


their poetry, giving rise to a mixed language. Today, the ethnonym 


13 The realisation of */g/ as [g], [g'], or [d3] is a dialectal feature. 


4 The person in question, Muhammad bin Salim al-Katiri, was an Arab, 
but he was perfectly bilingual in Jibbali/Sharét (Lonnet 2017, 278). 
Given his higher social standing, as an Arab, he might have attempted 
to mock the language by using a term derived from the root vsxr, with 
the general meaning of ‘weakness’; cf. Saxar ‘old man’ (JL, 264). 
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Hakli designates a Dhofari tribal confederation consisting of the 
following Jibbali/Sharét-speaking tribes: SAkSak, SAmri, Gabib, 
Kastib, Kitén, Mafsni, Sammds, Tabsk (personal fieldwork). The 
members of these tribes do not (any longer) use dhkily5t/Hakli as 
a glottonym, and normally refer to the language as Jibbali/Gablét. 
However, they also use, and are in general comfortable with, 
Sahri/Sharét.!° Conversely, the Sahri unsurprisingly favour the 
glottonym Sahri/Sharét, and generally consider Jibbali/Gablét a 
disrespectful and derogatory term. Of course, reactions to the use 
of the Jibbali/Gablét glottonym do vary: milder reactions can be 
expected of the Sahra inhabiting al-Hallaniyah,'* whilst passion- 
ate and sometimes fierce reactions are typical of the Sahra of the 
mainland, on the grounds of their claim of being the original 
speakers of the language, as well as the original inhabitants of 
Dhofar. 

Hence, the glottonymic situation discussed above can be 
summarised as follows. Two glottonyms are currently in use: Jib- 
bali/Gablét and Sahri/Sharét. The non-Sahra tribes tend to favour 
Jibbali/Gablét, but do not consider Sahri/Sharét offensive, whereas 
the Sahra-affiliated speakers tend to use Sahri/Sharét and con- 
sider Jibbali/Gablét incorrect or outright offensive. 

Regrettably, there are no safe options in terms of glotton- 
ymy: someone will be offended, or at the very least annoyed, by 
the use of either Jibbali/Gablét or Sahri/Sharét. 


'S However, there are exceptions. During one interview, the inter- 
viewee, a member of the fAmri tribe, became angered by the fact that I 
had used the glottonym Sharét. 


'6 This conclusion was formed on the basis of personal communications. 
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This state of affairs has remained unchanged for a long 
time, and the existing literature offers little to no discussion (Hof- 
stede 1998, 15; JL, xi; al-Mafsani 2003; Morris 2017, 20-21; Ru- 
bin 2014, 10-11). However, a commonality of many scholarly 
descriptions of this issue is the fact that the Arabic glottonym and 
ethnonym Sahri is considered to be merely a rendition of the na- 
tive term Shari, a nisbah adjective derived from She(h)r ‘green 
area of the mountain, countryside’ (JL, 250), ‘monsoon-affected 
mountain’ (Morris et al. 2019, 77), |» ‘mountain’ (MLZ, 504), 
whilst Jibbali (M.SG.) and Gablét (F.SG.) both mean ‘of the moun- 
tains’, respectively in Arabic and in the language under discus- 


sion. !” 


” Morris (2017, 21) states that the the Batahirah associate the glot- 
tonym Sharét with the Sharo “Incorrectly, as ‘Sherét’ simply means ‘(lan- 
guage) of the sher’, that is, the mountains affected by the annual mon- 
soon. The belief that Sherét is/was the language of the Sharo peoples is 
widespread and the cause of much social tension today, and is one rea- 
son that Gablét or Jibbali (an arabisation of Sherét) has come to be pre- 
ferred as a less controversial name for this language.” Whilst this might 
be the case, this statement makes one wonder why the Sharo themselves 
insist that the correct glottonym is Sharét, and why they consider Sahri, 
which is their tribal nisbah is Arabic, an acceptable Arabic exoglot- 
tonym. If ‘Sherét’ simply means ‘(language) of the Sher’, then why are 
the Sharo outraged by the use of Gibbali ‘(language) of the mountains’? 
When questioned about glottonymy, ¢Ali Ahmad Mahaé al-Sahri, the 
Dhofari author who wrote one of the sources from which the present 
study draws (al-Shahri 2000), and staunch advocate of the glottonym 
Sahri/Sharét, usually affirms “mountains don’t speak!” (personal com- 
munication). 
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That Jibbali and Gablét are cognate can be observed on the 
basis of both the regular sound correspondences (Arabic vgbl reg- 
ularly corresponds to MSAL vgbl) and the matching semantics. 
Whilst Sahri and Sharét also exhibit regular sound correspond- 
ences (Arabic vshr corresponds to MSAL vshr), the same does not 
apply to semantics: the above-mentioned meaning of She(h)r does 
not precisely match its alleged Arabic etymological cognate root 
vshr, which has the general meaning of ‘soot’ (Wehr 1976, 457). 

It must, however, be mentioned that some Dhofaris, not 
necessarily belonging to the Sahra tribes, state that Sahri/Sharét 
is the correct glottonym, regardless of tribal loyalties, and Jibbali/ 
Gablét is but a recent invention. 

In light of the above, the use of the compound glottonym 
Jibbali/Sharét has presented itself as the most sensible choice. As 
strange and artificial as it may sound, especially in live speech, it 
nevertheless ensures a fair treatment of all the stakeholders, and 


bears witness to the rich and complex pre-history of this language. 


6.0. Dialectal Areas 


There exists a certain degree of consensus about the division of 
the Jibbali/Sharét-speaking area into three main dialectal areas, 
commonly referred to as east, centre, and west (JL, xii; al-Shahri 
2007, 76-77; Rubin 2014, 11-13), which roughly correspond to 
the three mountain ranges running parallel to the coast of Dhofar: 
Jabal Samhan, Jabal Qara, and Jabal Qamar. The MuSgam lisan 
Dufar goes into further detail, describing six dialectal areas: (1) 
the dialect of the Hallaniyat islands (Kuria Muria); (2) the dialect 


of eastern Dhofar, comprising the region of Salit, the province of 
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Sadh, and the eastern part of the province of Mirbat; (3) the dia- 
lect of the eastern part of Jabal Qara, comprising the entirety of 
Tawi AStair territory and the eastern part of the province of Taqa; 
(4) the central-eastern dialect, comprising Medinat al-haqq and 
the rest of the province of Taqa; (5) the central-western dialect, 
spoken in the western part of the province of Salalah; and (6) the 
western dialect, spoken in the provinces of Raxytit and Dalkit 
(MLZ, 66). According to the author of MLZ (67), furthermore, a 
seventh dialect exists: the poetic language of Dhofar, which ex- 
hibits marked lexical differences from everyday speech. 

Notwithstanding the existence of dialectal areas, the major- 
ity of scholars and speakers of Jibbali/Sharét agree that dialectal 
variation is not prominent enough to hinder communication. It 
is, however, felt to be revealing of a speaker’s geographical origin 
(MLZ, 66). 

As for the relationship between dialectal variation and 
tribal affiliation, it is not mentioned by any study to the best of 
the authors’ knowledge. However, it is worth mentioning that the 
presence/absence of certain linguistic traits once thought to be a 
feature of the central dialects, e.g., the distinctiveness of alveo- 
palatal sibilants, has been found in other geographical areas too 
(Bellem and Watson 2017). This, coupled with sporadic mentions 
of inter-tribal variation,’® calls for further investigation in the 
field of Jibbali/Sharét dialectology. 


18 JL (29) records a verb bosst, normally meaning ‘to eat; to smooth out 
a pile of food’, with the additional meaning of ‘to drink milk’ only for 
the Kathiri tribe. 
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7.0. Language Varieties at the Basis of This Study 


The audio recordings of the proverbs which constitute the subject 
of this work come from two varieties of eastern Jibbali/Sharét, 
namely those spoken by Ali al-Shahri (a native of Tawi A‘tair), 
and Suhail al-Amri (a native of Sadh). The common traits of these 
varieties include a clearly audible palatalisation of /g/, which is 
realised as [g/] in most environments, and an unsystematic assim- 
ilatory phenomenon which determines, within a word, the qual- 
ity of an unstressed vowel on the basis of the quality of the 
stressed vowel, a trait that might lead one to postulate vowel har- 
mony. However, a more comprehensive analysis of the relevant 
tokens in context would be needed in order to do so, and the fact 
that this phenomenon is far from predictable casts additional 
doubt on the viability of this hypothesis (Castagna 2022a, 82- 
83). Another trait that the two varieties share is the pausal reali- 
sation of /1/ as [r] (Castagna 2022a, 84). However, more research 


is needed to determine the exact boundaries of this isogloss. 


8.0. Paremiological Remarks 


As this is a collection of proverbs, sayings, and idioms,'® one must 
spend a few words on the paremiological aspect of this piece of 
research. 

Proverbs can be semantically labelled as linguistic utter- 
ances which “summarize everyday experiences and common ob- 
servations in a concise and figurative way. They have been cre- 


ated and used for thousands of years and passed as expressions 


Tn actuality, it is a compendium of four collections. 
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of wisdom and truth from generation to generation” (Hrisztova- 
Gotthardt and Varga 2015, 1). Paremiology (that is, the study of 
proverbs) is a relatively recent discipline that has gained a sub- 
stantial following in the last few decades. However, “the history 
of compiling proverb dictionaries is probably as old as the first 
systems of writing that emerged in ancient Mesopotamia (Sumer, 
the Akkadian Empire, Assyria, Babylonia) and ancient Egypt 
more than five millennia ago” (Petrova 2015, 245). 

Since the early days of paremiology, scholars have been 
trying to define what a proverb is, and what sets it apart from 
regular phraseology. The most famous definition, and the most 
controversial one, is the following: “An incommunicable quality 
tells us this sentence is proverbial and that one is not. Hence no 
definition will enable us to identify positively a sentence as pro- 
verbial” (Taylor 1962, 3). As the field acquired new insights and 
more scholars made their contributions to paremiology, the con- 
cept of proverbial markers became current in the works of many 
proverb scholars. In Mac Coinnigh’s (2015, 112) words: “Scholars 
have identified a range of devices which operate in ensemble to 
effect the concept of proverbial style, amongst which the most 
important are parallelism, ellipsis, alliteration, rhyme, metaphor, 
personification, paradox, and hyperbole.” Furthermore, there are 
a “set of optional syntactic devices that occur in proverbs, partic- 
ularly synactic [sic] parallelism, parataxis, and inverted word or- 
der” (Mac Coinnigh 2015, 113). 

In addition to this, it is important to mention that there 


exist a number of proverbial genres that are encountered cross- 
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linguistically. Among those mentioned by Mac Coinnigh, the fol- 


lowing are common in the present collection: 


e Better X than Y”° 
e No X, no Y 
e XisX 


e The so-called Wellerism?! 


For linguists, proverbs are of particular interest and im- 
portance, as they “unite features of the lexeme, sentence, set 
phrase, collocation, text and quote. They illustrate interesting 
patterns of prosody, parallelism, syntax, lexis and imagery” (Nor- 
rick 2015, 8), and “often contain archaic and dialect words and 
structures” (Norrick 2015, 21). When dealing with a language 
like Jibbali/Shorét, whose prehistory is unknown due to the lack 
of written records, proverbs open a window on some features of 
the language which have become obsolete in the course of its 
history.” However, it is also important to point out that proverbs 
do change, grammatically speaking, and their form in not immu- 


table. Nevertheless, recognisability does not require complete im- 


° According to Mac Coinnigh, this formula is “one of the most widely 
dispersed” (2015, 117). 


21 An ironic proverbial statement possessing the following structure: “a 
statement (often a proverb) + a speaker + context (phrase or sub- 
clause)” (Mac Coinnigh 2015, 120). 


22 A good example of this is the contents of entries (92) and (149) of 
the al-Shahri collection, which feature a mixed Jibbali/Sharét—Mehri 
language: this is likely a holdover from a time of widespread bilingual- 
ism (Johnstone 1972). 
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mutability of proverb form. Listeners continue to identify prov- 
erbs in spite of lexical and grammatical variation because prov- 
erbs are “strongly coded” (Norrick 2015, 12). 

From a Euro-western point of view, proverbs often exhibit 
“folksy, rural, pre-industrial connotations” (Norrick 2015, 18). 
However, in the case of Jibbali/Sharét proverbs, this statement 
does not hold true, as the elements contained in them are often 
felt as vivid and real by its speakers, a good number of whom still 
practise traditional activities. By the same token, Mac Coinnigh’s 
(2015, 130) statement that “there appears to be a clear prefer- 
ence for simple indicative statements over the majority of other 
forms in modern English-language proverbs” does not apply to 
the present collection. 

It will be of value to trace definite boundaries to the scope 
of the present work: this is, for the most part, a presentation of 
proverbs and a linguistic analysis of them. Thus, the reader will 
encounter few cross-cultural comparisons with other linguistic 
areas” or remarks about the semiotic features of the token ana- 
lysed. Instead, this work focuses on description of the linguistic 
features of the proverbs, that is, phonetics, phonology, morphol- 
ogy, and syntax. 

Finally, the definition of “proverb collection” used here 
needs to be clarified. According to Kispal (2015, 229): 

On the one hand, there are proverb collections where prov- 


erbs can be interpreted within the framework of the proto- 
type theory, i.e., they interpret proverbs in a broader sense, 


3 Although they are not completely absent: see the elicited proverbs 
collection below, pp. 204-13. 
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and with this in mind, they include better examples of the 
proverb category (e.g. The apple doesn’t fall far from the 
tree) and worse examples too, i.e., proverbial comparisons 
(e.g. as busy as a bee), wellerisms (e.g. “Everyone to his 
own taste,” as the farmer said when he kissed the cow), 
weather proverbs and superstitions (e.g. When it rains and 
the sun shines, the devil is beating his grandmother), even 
idioms (e.g. kick the bucket). On the other hand, there are 
proverb dictionaries where proverbs can be interpreted 
within the framework of features (sentence, rhyme, allit- 
eration, ellipsis, moral authority, didactic intent et al.), 
i.e., they interpret proverbs in a narrow sense and so they 
codify only proverbs that are generally sentential state- 
ments (e.g. Still waters run deep; The shoemaker’s son al- 
ways goes barefoot; Too many cooks spoil the broth). 


In view of the above, the present work falls within the first 
category, in that it presents not only sentential statements, but 
also the other categories mentioned by Kispal, as well as a good 


number of idioms. 


9.0. Sources 


The data analysed in this study proceed from four sources: 


9.1. The Language of Aad—>\s 4s) (2000) 


This publication is bilingual, the English part being the transla- 
tion of the Arabic part. Its contents include pictures and drawings 
of the Dhofar cave paintings and inscriptions,”* as well as infor- 


mation about Shahri tribal divisions, land management, folk 


4 These undeciphered inscriptions, which are likely to be revealing of 
the linguistic past of Dhofar and the other adjacent areas where they 
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games, calendar, measurements, and song genres in the Jibbali/ 
Shorét-speaking area. The publication also contains an extensive 
collection of proverbs (210 items), which are analysed in the pre- 
sent work, further elaborating on the contents of Castagna 
(2022a). The book is (was)”° sold with an accompanying audio 
cassette, containing, among other things, a recording of the prov- 
erbs made by Ali al-Shahri in person. 

The proverbs and expressions are presented in the Arabic 
part of the book in the following format (al-Shahri 2000, 263): 


¢ liby & Lally 5 
Js gla, 358 yl 5g sept Vy and YtoY nate Vy tt Y od 
Y sill gli ley ppleslly atl 25) SpaSI gl le Jeol 
Vin oe Lea Se peel 15 Lol ae Vy faall ye ble cs! foe 
Vo amid V fee oy UE ob ted Colly odtel fest JB patel 
Abal a) add BEL 4 ped col alay 
The underlined portion of the text is proverb number (72) 


in the al-Shahri collection (see below p. 94), as presented in the 


text.”° There follows its Arabic translation in the line immediately 


are found, can be found in great numbers in the caves of the monsoon 
hills in Dhofar, as well as in the contiguous Mahrah governorate in 
Yemen and Sogotra. A few specimens from Oman proper have been 
found in recent years (al-Jawhari 2018). 


°5 This publication has regrettably been out of print for 10 years. 


26 The highly idiosyncratic transcription system devised by al-Shahri, 
based on colour-coded Arabic letters to represent the sounds of Jibbali/ 
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below. The longer text at the bottom is a description of the prov- 
erb in Arabic, which has not been reproduced in the present work 
for the sake of brevity. The English-language section of the book 
contains a rendition of each proverb in English, which has been 
faithfully reproduced in the present study, despite an evident lack 
of accuracy in the translation process. Where, however, this in- 
accuracy may hinder comprehension, a literal translation of the 
original Jibbali/Sharét item is provided. It is important to point 
out that the analysis of this collection yielded a considerable 
number of terms previously unattested in Jibbali/Sharét, as well 
as unattested variants of attested terms. These are summarised in 
Castagna (2022a, 84-86), and described in the conclusions chap- 
ter (see below, pp. 220-27). 


9.2. MuSgam Lisdn Dufar (MLZ)— 4b 5S osx (2014) 


This privately published Jibbali/Sharét-Arabic dictionary was 
compiled by a local amateur lexicographer.”’ It is structured ac- 
cording to the Arabic alphabetical order, and the roots are coher- 
ently presented throughout the book. Although its arbitrary use 
of Arabic diacritics to render the linguistic sounds unknown to 


Arabic make it slightly difficult to use, it is, nevertheless, a good 


Shorét not found in Arabic, has not been reproduced in each individual 
entry, for the sake of the reader’s comprehension and to ensure con- 
sistency throughout the publication. However, see the transcription ta- 
ble below for a key to this and the transcription systems used by the 
other collections. 


27 The name of this work is abbreviated to MLZ in this publication. See 
below (p. 231). 
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consultation tool, especially as it often succeeds in filling the gaps 
found in western lexica. The fact that it was compiled by a native 
speaker is of particular interest in terms of the insights into the 
traditions, tales, and legends connected with some of the lexical 
items presented in the volume, and of the occasional descriptions 
of dialectal variation. The proverbs contained in this dictionary 
are presented as in-context examples of some of the terms en- 


tered. Here is reproduced one such entry (MLZ, 434): 
(Sees) AIS Bale IS odie sbiy on Les jl goed 1 Gee 
Sowing Soe coll LES eablely HEY rbd toe Gl gl 

spplarnny oll bE] 83) J rats OW 


The underlined text is the Jibbali/Shorét text of proverb 


number (11) of the MLZ collection (see below, p. 178) as pre- 
sented in this work.”° The text that follows is its translation in 
Arabic. The present work analyses 44 proverbs and expressions 


contained in MLZ. 


9.3. Jibbali Lexicon (JL) (1981) 


This work, alongside the Harstisi and Mehri lexica, represents the 
corollary of Johnstone’s long periods of seminal fieldwork in the 
MSAL-speaking areas. The introduction contains a brief gram- 
matical sketch of the language, which is considerably less exten- 
sive than the one in the Mehri Lexicon (Johnstone 1987; hence- 
forth ML). The main body consists of the terms arranged by root 
in English alphabetical order. Philologically speaking, these 


8 The Arabic transcription system devised by the author of MLZ is given 
in the relevant section. 
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works often offer cognates in other MSA languages, but rarely do 
so with other Semitic languages outside Modern South Arabian. 
Similarly to MLZ, the proverbs and idioms found in JL are meant 
to provide an in-context example of the use of a given term (JL, 
144): 

k5ttal to shrink: to feel dizzy after a knock on the head. 

yakatél hask! May your brain shrink! (a friendly curse) 

The above-mentioned expression is analysed below (pp. 
199-200) and presented as number (16) of the JL collection. The 


present work analyses 26 proverbs and expressions from JL. 


9.4. Elicited Proverbs 


Twenty entries have been obtained by elicitation. S. al-Amri 
came up with these proverbs, either on his own or with the aid 
of his acquaintances in his native Sadh and the nearby inland 
village of Gufa. 

The text makes it clear when a Jibbali/Sharét proverb or 


expression has a counterpart in English or Arabic. 


10.0. Grammatical Features of Jibbali/Shorét 


What follows is a very short sketch of the grammatical features 
encountered in this study. This is meant as a quick reference for 
the reader and is by no means exhaustive. For further reference, 
see the relevant literature (JL; Rubin 2014; Dufour 2016; al- 
Kathiri and Dufour 2020, inter alia). 
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10.1. Sound Inventory and Transcription 


Table 2: Jibbali/Sharét consonants 


o 
g > 
Soo OB. = = 
= 5 = © sh 
S p 
5 8 8 9 Bg 
~~ & & 4 5 8 = 3 
2 @ g@ 8 ¢ EF #2 ES 
fe ¢ ¢iFr gia, i3e&s8 
— — — iy — — — — N 
Stop b tdt kgk 
Fricative f tdt szs §z§ 8825 xg hh? 
Nasal m n 
Trill rt 
Approxi- 
Ww l y 
mant 
Table 3: Jibbali/Shorét vowels 
Back Front 
High i u 
e ) fe) 
€ ) 
Low a 


Emphasis, that is, an umbrella term which describes certain 
phonologically distinct phenomena of secondary articulation in 
the Semitic languages, is said to be realised as ejectivity in Jib- 
bali/Sharét. However, the extent to which ejectivity is actually 
perceived varies substantially according to the phoneme, speaker, 
and phonotactics (Rubin 2014, 27). On the whole, /k/ seems to 
be the only phoneme which exhibits a consistently perceptible 
ejectivity, whilst in the other ‘emphatic’ sounds it is much weaker, 


and they can sometimes be partially voiced or pharyngealised. 
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Each of the sources from which the present study draws 
employs a different transcription system. In order to ensure con- 
sistency, it has been decided to use a single, largely phonetic, 
transcription system. The following tables summarise the above- 
mentioned systems (with regard to consonants and vowels, re- 
spectively), and how they relate to the one employed in this pub- 
lication. 


Table 4: Transcription systems across Jibbali/Sharét studies—consonants 


This The Language This The Language 

study of Aad MLZ JL | study of Aad MLZ JL 
2 iis es § te ae Zz 
b es i “Bb t Lb b t 
t o aa) aE t Lb b d 
: ae ss a —_ 

tests fa < «8 | CB a ¢ 8 
zZ red ¢ a 2 f 3 3G f 
h c cl k red & bk 
x ‘a é x § green oS § 
d > > d k zs) s k 
d 3 s d l J ce 
r . es z yellow les 
Z 5 5 z m ° - om 
s ee (pees n Re 3 n 
§ § h x a h 
s blue + oe s w 5 Ww 
S red (3 pe Ss |) OF “s ge Y 
$ redys2 fen AS 
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Table 5: Transcription systems across Jibbali/Sharét studies—vowels 


This study The Language of Aad MLZ JL 
a, a pate i a, a 
e, € TMI 1) ee 
ee TMI as ene 

i, 1 anes os x5! i,1 
one 39-993) re) tee 
29 39393) 33) a5 
an 39-393) re) ea 

fe) / / fe) 

: A H / 


In addition to the above, al-Shahri’s transcription employs 
a red % to signify nasalisation of the preceding vowel, and a red 
for the devoicing/pre-aspiration of a sonorant in final position. 
In the transcription system employed in this work, these pro- 
cesses are indicated respectively by a tilde <~> above the na- 
salised vowel, and a circle under the sonorant in question (for 
example, [r]). 

As for the sound inventory of Jibbali/Shorét, it is worth 


clarifying the following: 


e /g/ may be realised as [g] or [g’] both in al-Shahri’s and 
S. al-Amri’s dialects. However, the unmarked realisation 
seems to be [g’] in both dialects. 

e The three sounds here transcribed as <S>, <Z>, and 
<§> make-up a cross-linguistically rare alveo-palatal la- 
bialised series (respectively voiceless, voiced, and ‘em- 
phatic’). These sibilants are articulated with a high degree 
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of contact between the tongue and the alveo-palatal re- 
gion, and are accompanied by a protrusion of the lips 
(Bellem and Watson 2017). Only /S/ can be regarded as a 
full-status phoneme, besides being an allophone of /k/ in 
certain phonetic environments. [Z] is an allophone of /g/. 
[§] is mostly an allophone of /k/, but it does have a pho- 
nemic load. 

Regarding emphasis, see under Table 3 above. 

The three sounds here transcribed as <Ss>, <zZ>, and 
<§> are a series of lateral sounds: a voiceless and a 
voiced fricative, and a partially glottalised/voiced affri- 
cate respectively. Whilst /§/ and /§/ are phonemic,”® 
<z> = [Bb] is an allophone of /1/ in certain phonetic en- 
vironments. 

The phoneme /t/ is an ‘emphatic’ interdental voiceless 
fricative/affricate. As is the case with all ‘emphatic’ pho- 
nemes except /k/, the ejective trait is rather weak, and it 
may become at least partially voiced (Watson and al- 
Kathiri 2022). 

/t/ has a retroflex allophone [t] before coronal conso- 
nants. 

All sonorants (/1/, /m/, /n/, /r/) in final position may 
undergo a process variously described as devoicing (Ru- 
bin 2014, 37-38; Dufour 2016, 24-26) and pre-aspiration 


(Watson et al. 2023b). This phenomenon seems to be sub- 


*® They are cognates of Arabic _ and _» respectively, and are often 


found in Arabic loans. 
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ject to a considerable degree of inter-speaker (and dialec- 
tal) variation, as shown by the Mufgam Lisan Dufar (MLZ), 
which consistently points out that the speakers of the 
western dialect do not produce this phenomenon (MLZ 
passim). In this study, it was decided to use the devoicing 
diacritic (i.e., [n]) where relevant, while this phenome- 
non is being investigated from a dialectological perspec- 
tive. 

e The transcription system employed in this study uses 
<*> to describe an ultra-short transitional vowel which 
does not trigger any phonological processes and appears 
according to predictable patterns (Dufour 2016; Watson 
et al. 2023a). 

e The neutral vowel /3/ is prosodically lighter than the 
other vowels and cannot be stressed (al-Kathiri and 
Dufour 2020, 182). 

e Jibbali/Sharét vowels, with the exception of /a/, have 
long (/a/, /é/, /€/, /1/, /3/, /0/, /U/) and long-nasalised 
counterparts (/a/, /&/, /é/, /1/, /3/, /0/, /U/). However, 
vowel length, sensu stricto, is marginally phonemic: long 
and long-nasalised vowels are chiefly the result of phono- 
logical processes such as the intervocalic deletion of labi- 
als (see below). Long vowels are found in diminutive pat- 
terns (Johnstone 1973). However, this can be explained 
diachronically by the presence of diphthongs in Mehri 
where Jibbali/Shorét has long vowels (Johnstone 1973). 


As for the rest of the Jibbali/Sharét sounds described 
above, they are phonetically akin to those of Arabic. 
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10.2. Phonological Processes 


Jibbali/Sharét is known for the complexity of its phonological 
and morphological processes in comparison to the other MSA lan- 
guages and Semitic at large. The following is a rough sketch of 


the phonological processes commonly encountered in this study. 


10.2.1. Intervocalic Deletion of Labials 


When between two vowels, not including the ultra-short non- 
phonological vowel <*> (Dufour 2016), the voiced bilabial stop 
/b/ and the bilabial nasal /m/ are lost. In most cases, they are 
replaced by a long vowel and a long nasalised vowel respectively 
(Rubin 2014, 28, 30): 

kor ‘grave’ < *kebdr 

gil ‘(male) camel’ < *gemtl 

Occasionally, [i] may precede the resulting long (or long 

nasalised) vowel (Rubin 2014, 28, 30). 


10.2.2. /n/, /1/, and /r/ in Unstressed Syllables 


These three phonemes cannot be realised at the onset of an open 
unstressed syllable (al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 183): 


nbaS ‘chase away’ < *nibat 


Post-tonically, closed syllables also do not tolerate a sonor- 


ant at the onset: 


yask3torn ‘they (M.PL) quarrel’ < * yask5toroen 
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10.2.3. Nasals 
When adjacent to a nasal, /n/ or /m/, /e/ is raised to [i] and /9/ 
to [u] (al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 183): 


dunub ‘tail’ < *don3b 


axnit ‘to take out’ < *axnét 


10.2.4. Gutturals 


/h/, /x/, /&/, and /S/ have a lowering effect on the adjacent vow- 
els (al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 184), e.g., /e/ is realised as [a]. 
Moreover, a full vowel becomes a short neutral vowel when it is 
part of an open syllable and precedes a guttural (al-Kathiri and 
Dufour 2020, 184): 


Safil ‘strength’ < *Ssefil 


10.2.5. Plain Voiceless Consonants 


Unstressed vowels cannot stand between two plain (i.e., not ‘em- 
phatic’) voiceless consonants (al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 185). 
This applies not only to Jibbali/Sharét, but also to the other MSA 
languages. This process has been labelled ©© or the ‘idle glottis’ 
effect in the literature (Bendjaballah and Ségéral 2014): 


skof ‘to sit? < *sok5f°° 
10.2.6. Pre-consonantal /l/ and /r/ Deletion 


These phonemes are lost in pre-consonantal position, especially in 


the core lexicon. In the case of /1/, the shift also occurs irregularly 


3° Compare kod3r ‘to be able’. 
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in the verbal system in stressed syllables (al-Kathiri and Dufour 
2020, 185): 


kab ‘dog, wolf? < *kolb 
Shak ‘to pour’ (perfective 1.C.SG and 2.M.SG.) < *Shalk < 
vshl 


As for /r/, the phenomenon seems to be limited to core 


lexicon: 


kun ‘horn’ < *kurn 


10.3. Definiteness 


The Jibbali/Shorét definite article is a prefix commonly encoun- 
tered in its basic form e- ~ e-. It is attached to nouns to express 


definiteness, and is required when a personal suffix is attached: 
e-d3fars ‘his badness’ 


The definite article is prone to allomorphy, as is the case 
with most parts of speech in this language. It can manifest in the 
form of several allomorphs, some of which are not entirely pre- 
dictable. 

When attached to a term with an initial guttural consonant, 


it takes on the quality of the vowel that follows said consonant: 


a-dSar ‘the friend’ 
9-hdt ‘the snake’ 


o-xofét ‘the window’ 


When attached to a word-initial vowel, the definite article 


emerges as a lengthening of this vowel: 


idén ‘the ear’ 
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An initial semi-vowel /y/ normally geminates when the 


definite article is attached: 
e-yyet ‘the she-camel’ 


The definite article triggers the intervocalic deletion of la- 


bials (see above): 


3b ‘the door’ < *e-bob 
izhdt ‘the salt’? < *e-mizhst 
The definite article can be omitted in some cases. This often 

happens before an initial sonorant. Despite the tendency of nouns 
beginning with a plain voiceless consonant not to take the defi- 
nite article (Rubin 2014, 84), this study offers at least three coun- 
terexamples, respectively in entries (96) and (162) of the al- 
Shahri collection, and entry (5) of the MLZ collection: 


e-ffudun ‘the stone’ 
e-kkaféb ‘crockery’ 
o-Stiraf ‘the sails’ 
See also the gemination of the first consonant of the syn- 
tactically definite noun kelt in entry number (206) of the al- 


Shahri collection. 


10.4. €- as a Relativiser and a Genitive Exponent 


In Jibbali/Sharét, the prefix e- functions as a relativiser and a 


genitive exponent (in addition to d-),*! as well as being the basic 


3! The prefix d- has been described as a Mehrism which can be used 
interchangeably with e-. However, recent fieldwork points to a more 
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form of the definite article. As a relativiser and genitive exponent, 
it seems to behave morphophonologically like the definite article, 


at least in part: 


2 galsb I-6l-§ 9 l-es mitor? lo ‘You cannot blame a person for 
keeping his own property’ (entry (83) of the al-Shahri col- 


lection) 


Here, the relativiser takes the form 9-, because of [9] as the 
leftmost vowel in the following term gol3b, according to the same 
principle described above for the definite article. The same seems 


to apply to the genitive exponent: 


edilin antakték lhes e-kahdf o giidét ‘so-and-so boils like a pot 
full of corn’ (entry (1) of the MLZ collection) 


In the above expression, the segment o giidét means ‘of corn’. It 
is noteworthy that the assimilation of vowel quality described 
above for terms beginning with a guttural consonant also applies 
to /g/, despite Johnstone’s exclusion of this phoneme from this 


phenomenon (JL, xxix—xxx). 


10.5. Negation 


The unmarked negator for both verbal and nominal phrases is the 
circumfix 9(D... lo (Rubin 2014, 330): 


9 tékan lhes 5z € nks5t le-enuf e-skin’ lo ‘don’t be like a goat who 
found the knife’ (entry (7) of the al-Shahri collection) 


complex situation, whereby the two prefixes have their own respective 
functions, and only seldom overlap. 
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fékar al Sib lo ‘poverty is no sin’ (entry (2) of the elicited prov- 


erbs collection) 


However, as described in the conclusions chapter, there ex- 


ist several variants to this norm. 


10.6. Independent Personal Pronouns and Personal 


Suffixes 


Table 6: Jibbali/Sharét independent personal pronouns 


Singular Dual Plural 
1.C. he (a)si nha(n) 
2.M. het tum 

(a)ti 
2.F, hit ten 
3.M. Se sum 
Si 

3.F. se sen 


Dual personal pronouns are now largely obsolete, and do 


not appear in the expressions analysed in this study. 


Table 7: Personal suffixes (for singular / plural nouns) 


Singular Dual Plural 

1.C. -i -(a)8i / -€8i -(9)n / -én 

2.M. -(a)k / -é&k Sage $e -(a)kum / -S5kum 
-(a)$i / -€Si 

2.F. -(a)§ / -& -(a)kan / -ékan 

3.M. -(a)§ / -é -(a)hum / -Shum 
-(a)8i / -€8i 

3.F. -(a)s / -és -(a)son / -éson 


These suffixes may express possession and the direct object 
of a verb (Rubin 2014, 48). The latter can also be expressed by 
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attaching these suffixes to the pseudo-preposition (or direct ob- 
ject marker) t- (Rubin 2014, 54). When this is the case, the fol- 


lowing forms result: 


Table 8: Direct object marker + personal suffixes 


Singular Dual Plural 
1.C. to t5si tun 
2.M. tok ast tokum 
tsi 
2.F. tos token 
3.M. tos tohum 
t5si 
3.F. tos téson 


This rule is not invariable, and some exceptions do exist, 
especially with regard to the vowels. For example, some speakers 
from the Kuria Muria archipelago whose speech was recorded in 
the 1980s use [a] instead of [9]: 


her toron tas b-e-reb*reb i-ntikaf ‘when we break it into the sea, 
it comes’ (Castagna 2018, 139) 
10.7. Jibbali/Shorét verbal classes 


The following table (after al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 180) sum- 
marises the most productive verbal classes of Jibbali/Sharét. 


? The forms recorded correspond to the verbal morphology of a speaker 
of eastern Jibbali/Sharét from Gufa. 
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Table 9: Jibbali/Sharét verbal classes' 


(For notes to Table 9, see p. 42.) 
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Verbal eaees Perfective - Imperfective Subjunctive 
class Third person” 3.M.SG. 3.M.SG. 
Ga to be able kod5r yaksdoar yokdor 
Gye eae yafedsr yafdsr 

fear 
H1i# to escape afflét yaffelst yéflat 
to cut the 
H2 nae agtidal yagudalen yagsdal 
animal) 
H3 to distract agefal yagefalan yagéefal 
H4 to separate abdéd yabdéden yabdéd 
H5 to guide odelél yadelélan yadelél 
T1 ove fatkor yofteksr yoaftékor 
poor 
T2 to watch ofterég yofterégon yoftersg 
$1” | to lack, miss Saksér yaskessr yaséksor 
$2 to bargain Sakésar yaskésaran — yak sar 
°H1" to hurl godfér yogedefsr yogadfor 
°N1 | to fall down angerdés yongérdss —-yangérdas 
°H2 ee asenifor yasenifaran yasenéfar 
haggardly 
(of a camel) 
°N2 | to roll in the anbatér yanbaféren yanbavér 
dust 
oY to shriek sogirér yasgirér yasgir 
°NY to go pale ansifirér yonfifirér yontaffor 
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Notes to Table 9 


' For a thorough overview of the verbal paradigms, see Rubin (2014), 
Dufour (2016), and al-Kathiri and Dufour (2020). 


i 3.M.SG., 3.M.PL, and 3.F.PL forms of the perfective are identical. 


i A]-Kathiri and Dufour’s transcription records the H-stems as H1, H2, 
H3, H4, and H5. The caron above the H means that the etymological 
/h/ of the prefixed morpheme of these verbal classes has disappeared 
in Jibbali/Sharét. 

‘In al-Kathiri and Dufour’s transcription, the S of this and the following 
verbal class have a tilde <~ > instead of a caron above. This is because 
the Jibbali/Sharét prefix is a voiceless alveo-palatal labialised sibilant 
/8/ (Bellem and Watson 2017), rather than a plain voiceless palato-al- 
veolar sibilant /S/. 


’ ° stands for quadriliteral. Hence these verbal classes apply to quadri- 
literal and quinqueliteral (true and reduplicated) roots. 
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According to al-Kathiri and Dufour (2020, 181), however, 


H4, H5, 2H2, and °N2 stems are rare. 


The above table does not take into account anisomorphic 


roots, that is (al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 186): 


When a root is used in a class where the number of slots in 
the patterns exceeds that of the consonants in the root, the 
last one or two consonants of the root are repeated to fill 
in the exceeding slots. But in such cases (i.e., when the root 
is ‘too short’ or anisomorphic), the pattern eventually se- 
lected will often differ from the default pattern for a given 
morphological cell. 


Each of the above verbal classes tends to convey a certain 


nuance of meaning:*° 


Ga- and Gb-stems represent the basic triliteral verb, with 
the Gb-stem comprising verbs of quality (Dufour 2016, 
94). 

The H1-stem is primarily causative, but can also be purely 
lexical and not convey any causative meaning (Rubin 
2014, 118). 

The H2-stem*™ comprises denominative verbs and is used 
to form the causative of intransitive verbs (Rubin 2014, 
112). 

The H3-stem is similar in semantic value to the H2-stem 
(Dufour 2016, 94). 

The H4- and H5-stems are too rare to make generalisa- 


tions as to their semantics. 


33 However, this principle is not universal. 


34 This verbal class is called D/L-stem in Johnstone’s and Rubin’s works. 
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The $1-stem conveys an array of semantic nuances, com- 
prising causative-reflexive, causative-passive, reflexive, 
passive, and estimative, as well as a few lexical verbs (Ru- 
bin 2014, 122-23). 

The $2-stem is mainly reciprocal, although this class also 
contains a few lexical verbs (Rubin 2014, 125-26). 
T1-stem verbs can be reciprocal, passive, intransitive, or 
reflexive. This class too includes a few lexical verbs (Ru- 
bin 2014, 128). 

The T2-stem seems to be in a derivational relationship 
with the H2-stem, whereby a T2-stem is often a passive, 
reflexive, or reciprocal of the corresponding H2-stem. 
This verbal class also contains many Arabic loans from 
forms V and VI (Rubin 2014, 131-32). 

Quadriliteral and quinqueliteral verbs usually describe 
complex, unusual, or extreme circumstances, events, and 
actions. The N-stems of quadriliterals and quinqueliterals 


are usually reflexives and intransitives. 


Methodology and Presentation 


Most of the proverbs, sayings and idiomatic expressions pre- 


sented in this study have been extracted from the above-men- 


tioned sources by means of careful perusal over a two-year period 
between 2021 and 2023. With regard to the al-Shahri collection, 


the tokens had already been analysed in Castagna (2022a), to 


which the present analysis owes much. However, new details re- 


garding the al-Shahri collection emerged in the period between 
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2022 and 2023, thanks to S. al-Amri’s work and invaluable in- 
sights. These have been implemented in the existing analysis. As 
for the other sources, which, unlike al-Shahri’s, do not come with 
audio recordings, the selected tokens were recorded by S. al-Amri 
in the form of mobile phone voice notes, and subsequently ana- 
lysed by both authors over the telephone or video-calls. When 
the written texts do not match S. al-Amri’s rendition, this is made 
clear in the relevant entry. 

Besides the paremiological interest of this study, nearly all 
the entries feature a brief grammatical commentary which de- 
scribes the contents of the utterance in linguistic terms. Where 
relevant, the equivalent proverb in Mehri is provided: the Mehri 
proverbs are taken from Sima (2005) and the Mehri Lexicon 
(ML). The latter is Johnstone’s Mehri lexicon. The former is a 
work of the late Austrian scholar Alexander Sima, who presents 
101 proverbs in the Mehri dialect of Hawf, Yemen.*° With regard 
to the transcription system used in this work, it resembles that of 
JL, except for the character <a>, which is used to represent a 


front to central mid-high vowel.* In terms of presentation, each 


* An interesting (and apparently inexplicable) feature of Sima’s proverb 
collection vis-a-vis al-Shahri’s is that in both collections the entries are 
presented in exactly the same order. Some sort of traditional citation 
order presented itself as the most intriguing (and not unlikely) explana- 
tion for such a coincidence. However, when contacted by S. al-Amri, Ali 
al-Shahri denied the existence of such a citation order and stated that 
the presentation order in his collection is totally random. 


© See Sima (2009, 10-22) for a description of Sima’s transcription sys- 
tem. 
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source is treated differently. Here follows a summary of the 


presentation styles used for each source: 


e The Language of Aad 


(entry number) 

Proverb transcription in Jibbali/Shoarét 
Original English translation (from the text) 
dy ll dal, doe J! (Arabic translation) 


e MLZ 


(entry number) reference 

Proverb transcription in Jibbali/Shorét 

her aol: ere Jhesl J! (Proverb in the origi- 
nal Arabic transcription) 

dy pall dal 3 do>,J! (Arabic translation) 


English translation 


(entry number) reference 
Proverb transcription in Jibbali/Shorét 


Original English translation 


e Elicited proverbs 


(entry number) 
Proverb transcription in Jibbali/Shoarét 
Sprcdl\_ Sloss! [:J! (Proverb in Arabic transcription) 


English translation 


The MLZ and elicited entries have been translated into Eng- 


lish by the authors, whereas those from al-Shahri and JL are pre- 
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sented with their original English translation. An Arabic transla- 
tion for the JL and elicited entries is provided below (84.0). The 
Mehri proverbs presented as equivalents of Jibbali/Sharét items 


are reported with Sima’s German translation. 


12.0. Glossing 


first person 


second person 


wow nN 
Il 


third person 
M = masculine 
F = feminine 
C = common gender 
SG = singular 
PL = plural 
As mentioned above, the 3.M.SG., 3.M.PL., and 3.F.PL. of 


the perfective are identical in all verbal forms. Therefore, when 
encountered, they are labelled as ‘third person’ in this wor 


2. PROVERBS AND LINGUISTIC 
ANALYSIS 


1.0. Al-Shahri Collection 
(1) 


ébsér b-egédém b-egédém xarig! 
Gaidam came, Gaidam died 


This is said to describe a happy occasion which unexpectedly 
turns unhappy (al-Shahri 2000, 74, 242). 

Egédém is a masculine personal name with no clear equiv- 
alent in Arabic, which can be compared with Jibbali/Shorét 
godam ‘piece of bread’ (JL, 71), Mehri godam ‘id.’ (ML, 114), and 
Sogotri gddim ‘morceau’ (LS, 103). As far as onomastics is con- 
cerned, we find gdm as a personal name in Safaitic (al-Manaser 
and Macdonald 2017, 1452, 4302), and perhaps in the Sabaic 
lineage name gdmn (Robin 1981, 326). 

The verbal form ébsér is a perfective third person of a H1- 
stem meaning ‘to give good news’ (JL, 29). The /g/ phoneme in 
xar5g’, a perfective third person of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to die’ (JL, 
304) is realised with palatalisation, as it seems to be in most po- 
sitions in the variety of Jibbali/Sharét spoken by al-Shahri, while 
it seems to be realised without palatalisation in Gedam. 

In view of the meaning of the first verb, a better translation 
for the proverb is ‘they gave good news about Egédém, and 
Egédém died’. 


© 2024 Giuliano Castagna, CC BY-NC 4.0 https: //doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0422.02 
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(2) 

€ bser 9 yoxsf 

He who sees the reality of life, never settles 

Soe oly poles lb Giody Bie ope 
If someone has been mistreated (or not treated well enough) by 
a host, they use this saying upon being asked why they are leav- 
ing (al-Shahri 2000, 74, 242). The verb transcribed here as bsér 
is actually ebsér, a perfective third person of a Hl-stem < vbsr 
meaning ‘to see’ (MLZ, 130: ie\, .»2|), and is not recorded in JL. 
Therefore, ¢ bsér is to be interpreted as *e ebsér = relativiser + 
third-person singular of a perfective H1-stem verb. 

The verb ydx3f is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a Gb-stem < 
Vwxf meaning ‘to come to a new place and settle’ (al-Kathiri and 
Dufour 2020, 208-9). The prefixed negation 9 without a suffixed 
lo is unexpected here (Rubin 2014, 332-34). 


(3) 

iblis her 9 Ses Visa lo idhdr $5t trut 

If the devil can’t find dinner, he lights two fires 

cul by cline Jou oJ 13) pela 
This proverb is used as a remark about those living beyond their 
means, and often serves as an encouragement to them to moder- 
ate their excesses (al-Shahri 2000, 74, 242). 

The cleft structure of this sentence is, as will be seen below, 
fairly common in this collection of proverbs. The verbal form 
idhdr is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a H1-stem meaning ‘to make 
a big fire’ (JL, 36). The noun $dt ‘fire’ (JL, 258) is grammatically 
feminine, as shown by the agreement with the feminine numeral 


trut ‘two’ (cf. its masculine counterpart troh). 
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This can also be found as 3 b,3 ao 5) ese el oe onal 
in MLZ (342).! 


(4) 

& bédor yassk 

Who comes first, his animals drink first 

BI Bm ot SI AY SS Sig cies ele! dle ont Sew on 
This is said to praise someone’s promptness at carrying out an 
action and this person’s subsequent gain, in contrast to someone 
else who did not act as promptly and effectively (al-Shahri 2000, 
74, 242), in a similar fashion to The early bird catches the worm. 

The relativiser appears here as a long vowel € instead of the 
expected short vowel e. The verbal form bédar is a perfective third 
person of a Gb-stem meaning ‘to outrun’ (JL, 23), or ‘to precede’ 
(MLZ, 118: 5..). The verbal form isok is an imperfective 3.M.SG. 
of a weak III-y Ga-stem < vSky meaning ‘to irrigate, to give a 
drink’ (JL, 262), which exhibits the loss of the last root consonant 
in the imperfective that is typical of this verbal class (Rubin 2014, 
202). 

This expression is recorded by MLZ (118) as Gs yal, 

The corresponding Mehri proverb is dd-sbok, yhdyk ‘Wer 
zuerst (an die Wasserstelle) kommt, trankt (seine Tiere zuerst)’ 
(Sima 2005, 72), whose German translation ‘Whoever comes first 
(to the watering hole) waters (his animals first)’ applies also to 


its Jibbali/Shorét counterpart. 


' The use of hes ‘when’ (Rubin 2014, 368) in this variant of the proverb, 
instead of her ‘if’, is noteworthy. 
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(5) 

2 tSetefanan® far baSlat kertin 

Only the one who has horns can butt 

Og dole YI cbs Y 
This is used to refer to doing something beyond one’s abilities 
(al-Shahri 2000, 74, 243). 

The verbal form tsetefanan is an imperfective 3.F.SG. of a 
$2-stem < vt{n meaning ‘to keep stabbing’ (JL, 273). The suffix 
-an is found in the imperfective of H2, $2, and T2 stems in the 
singular and plural forms, but not in the dual forms (Rubin 2014, 
141-42).* Rubin further states that the vowel in this suffix is [9]. 
However, Dufour (2016, 36) posits that there is a tendency to 
realise a secondary stress accent on the penultimate cv syllable 
in yes/no questions, protases, and topicalisation, which could re- 
sult in a [e] ~ [a]* instead of the expected [a], and indeed, the 
speaker’s intonation in the recording does argue in favour of top- 
icalisation of the verb. 

The feminine noun bd‘lat ‘owner’ (JL, 22) is one of the few 
terms in Jibbali/Shorét that can be used in the construct state 
(Rubin 2014, 88). The Mehri counterpart of this proverb is 
taSdahrdn ar d-bis kron ‘Es kann nur die (jenige Ziege) (mit den 
Hornern) sto&en, die Horner hat’ (Sima 2005, 72), that is, ‘Only 
the goat that has horns can strike’, which also applies to the Jib- 
bali/Shorét proverb. 


? It is also found in some unproductive and obsolescent verbal classes, 
namely: H3, H4, H5, 2H2, and °N2 (al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 180). 
3 Tt would be [a] in this case, due to the adjacent voiced pharyngeal 
fricative [{]. 
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(6) 

9 tkun Sar ¢ irdt 

Only the one who delivers the child can bring it up 

ody oe WY a Y 
This is a remark about situations where someone is supposed to 
take responsibility for something (chiefly parenthood and animal 
husbandry) but appears not to be up to the task. 

According to JL (147), the first verbal form tkun is an im- 
perfective 3.F.SG. of a Ga-stem verb derived from the root vknv,* 
meaning ‘to rear, look after, bring up’. The second verb is a per- 
fective 3.F.SG. of a Ga-stem verb derived from the root vbrw ‘to 
give birth’ (JL, 28), which would normally emerge as birdt. In this 
case, [b] is elided because of the preceding relativiser e.° 

(7) 
9 tékan lhes 5z ¢ nks5t le-enuf e-skin? 15 
Don’t be like a goat who found the knife 
Aen! pend gle cus all Laall SG Y 
This is used as a piece of advice to someone who is engaging in 


a dangerous activity that will likely result in trouble (al-Shahri 
2000, 75, 243). 


‘In the Jibbali Lexicon, the root consonant v represents an unspecified 
vowel (JL, xxxvi). 


° According to Rubin (2014, 29), the bilabial consonant deletion process 
may operate across a word/morpheme boundary when the second term 
is a particle with a pronominal suffix, or when a word once had a dual 
suffix. This case seems not to fall within either category. 
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This proverb employs a rather everyday register of the lan- 
guage that does not call for a detailed grammatical analysis. 
However, it is worth noting the coalescence of the definite article 
é- and the term 92 ‘she-goat’ (JL, 5) into 3z. The negative com- 
mand is realised as a negated verbal phrase employing the sub- 
junctive 2.M.SG. form of a G-stem tékan ‘to be’ (JL, 138), as ex- 
pected (Rubin 2014, 154). The verbal form nksst is a perfective 
3.F.SG. of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to uncover’. Thus, the phrase 
nks5t le-e-nuf means ‘she uncovered against herself’: the use of 
this verb followed by the preposition I- ‘against’ is malefactive 
and is probably best translated as ‘she turned against herself’. The 
corresponding Mehri proverb is I-t*kd‘ his hoz dik da-k*sot la-hndfs 
skin ld ‘Sei nicht wie jene Ziege, die gegen sich selbst (d.h. zu 
ihrem eigenen Ungliick) ein Messer ausgegraben hat’ (Sima 2005, 
72). 


(8) 

2 tagsrob her a-asork ed? laxalf {as 

You never know how good your friend is until he leaves you 

ol 4s ed (> Hate do3 Gi oI 
This proverb stresses the importance of good friends, and the re- 
gret of not recognising in time the qualities of someone who has 
left (al-Shahri 2000, 75, 244). 

This is one of the 18 proverbs from al-Shahri’s collection 

that were transcribed and partially analysed by Rubin (2014, 
642-45). Rubin translates ‘you don’t know (the value of) your 


friend until you move away from him’. However, the presence of 
y y 


° MLZ (939) does not record the Ga-stem stem from this root. 
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her ‘if’ (JL, 98) renders this interpretation doubtful. The term 
fasar ‘friend’ is recorded by both JL (17) and MLZ (628) with a 
short vowel. The verbal form laxalf < vxlf ‘to change, to leave 
behind’, a subjunctive 2.M.SG of a H1-stem (JL, 299), exhibits 
the expected loss of the t- prefix typical of H1-stems and other 
verbal classes (Rubin 2014, 146; Testen 1992), and the vocalisa- 
tion [a] triggered by the guttural first root consonant, in contrast 
to the open-mid front vowel [e] in H1-stems of strong roots (Ru- 
bin 2014, 174). 

This proverb is formally comparable with the Mehri prov- 
erb tg0rdb kimat d-riba‘ak Id, dr at-td thaxlaf mdanh ‘Du kennst den 
Wert deines Gefahrten erst, wenn du dich von ihm trennst’ (Sima 
2005, 73), that is ‘You don’t know the value of your companion 
until you part with him’, which translates the Jibbali/Sharét ex- 
pression in a more suitable fashion. 

Interestingly, the Arabic translation of the proverb employs 
the form X verb Ji! followed by the preposition —, meaning 
‘to replace, substitute’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 46), and =| 
‘other’. Therefore, there is a possibility that the actual meaning 
of the proverb is ‘you don’t know the value of your companion 
until you replace him with someone else’. 

(9) 

9 ttek Sinit {ar mon a-fetélk 

The louse only bites you from your old clothes 

oll sll Bhs oe VY! Abas SUSY 
This is said when trouble is caused by family or close friends (al- 
Shahri 2000, 75, 244). 
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The imperfective 2.M.SG prefix t- and the first root conso- 
nant of the verb t-te, which is a G-stem < Vtwy ‘to eat’ (JL, 273), 
coalesce, so that they are realised as a geminate [t:]. The term 
fetél actually means ‘rotten rag; old cloth, old clothing’ (JL, 8). 
Cf. the Mehri equivalent attdywdk ar kdnmit da-xldkak ‘Es fri&t 
dich nur die Laus deines (eigenen) Kleides’ (Sima 2005, 73). 


(10) 

2 tstéke ar éstehst 

Only those who had breakfast, drink 

cleall Bets! IY Gl go Ces 9 
This proverb is used when evidence indicates that someone has 
eaten, despite that person affirming otherwise. The allusion to a 
milch animal is probably due to these animals being well fed (al- 
Shahri 2000, 75, 244). 

The verbal form tsteke is an imperfective 3.F.SG. of a T1- 
stem < vVsky meaning ‘to drink’ (JL, 262).’ The term éstehst < 
Vsbh, a passive participle of a T-stem, *e-mestehst ‘milch sheep’ 
(MLZ, 534) is not recorded in JL. 

(11) 

e-giz°métk ter feg!r5 
You swore on the Bedu 
padi gle (de See 


? The perfective third-person form of this verb is Susi, with the assimila- 
tion of [tk’] > [S’] (Dufour 2016, 404), instead of the expected Sutki, 
which is attested with the marginal meaning ‘to be irrigated’ (JL, 262). 
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When someone wants to convince someone else to break an oath, 
the former may use this formula jokingly, as it is believed that 
the Bedouin take oaths lightly (al-Shahri 2000, 76, 245). 

The word giz’mét ‘oath’ is not found under the root Vgzm 
(JL, 81-82). It is, however, found in MLZ (189), and in Rubin’s 
supplement to JL (2014, 661) as “gazmét (def. egzamét) ‘swear- 
ing’.” The term feg’*r5 ‘bedouin’® is a plural nisbah adjective from 
fégar ‘dawn, dawn-prayer, Nejd (in Dhofar)’ (JL, 53). The seman- 
tic connection finds an explanation in that the Bedouin groups 
with whom Jibbali/Sharét speakers are in contact most often 


come from the Nejd, north of the Dhofar mountains. 


(12) 

e-gidrét 9 lhes iyén? lo 

The land has no share 

dar (5) dad 2) mal 
This expresses idiomatically the concept that earth has no right 
to claim a share of food or drink, so victuals should not be wasted 
onto it (al-Shahri 2000, 76, 245). 

The term iyén ‘share’ < V?mn is a variant of yén (JL, 3). 
Johnstone records this variant as typical of the eastern dialects 
of the language. This proverb corresponds to Mehri arg his hatt la 
‘Die Erde hat keinen Anteil’ (Sima 2005, 73). 


8 The speakers of Jibbali/Sharét use this term to refer to the Mahrah, 
and the singular fegri ~ feg’ri to indicate the Mehri language, alongside 
the terms derived from Vmhr. The terms based on the root Vfgr are per- 
ceived as a derogatory by the Mahrah (Watson p.c.). 
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(13) 

e-ged yabifan ba hanufah 

The valuable thing shows its own value 

dank tds Gyles gles! 
The language of this proverb is admittedly a mixture of Jibbali/ 
Shorét and Mehri (al-Shahri 2000, 76, 245), and indeed Sima rec- 
ords it in his collection of Mehri proverbs as jid ysom hndfh (2005, 
73-74). 

Its meaning indicates that good things do not need to be 
advertised, as their worth shows itself. The term ged is Mehri for 
‘sood’ (ML, 128); cf. Jibbali/Sharét rahim (JL, 210). The verb 
yabifan is the Arabic verb ‘to sell’ treated here as a IIl-weak H2- 
stem in the 3.M.SG. of the imperfective. The term hanuf reflects 
the Mehri word for ‘self’ handf (ML, 283); cf. Jibbali/Shorét nuf 
(JL, 181). The Mehri term must not be confused with Jibbali/ 
Shorét hanuf which strictly means ‘to (one)self (JL, 181). The [a] 
vowel following hanuf ‘self’ represents the 3.M.SG. personal suf- 
fix -ah in Mehri (Watson 2012, 72-73, 77). 


(14) 

axer® kob sir far kob ris 

The moving dog is better than the dog which is lying down 

GAN AS oy pt ke AS 
This is said to encourage someone to act on a matter (al-Shahri 
2000, 76, 246). 

The participial form sir < Vsyr ‘moving’ must be a Mehrism, 

as the root is very productive in Mehri, where it includes a verb 


meaning ‘to go’, as well as an array of additional meanings (ML, 
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355). Conversely, this root is significantly less productive in Jib- 
bali/Shorét (JL, 233). According to MLZ (466), the above-men- 
tioned root does yield a verb meaning to ‘to follow’; cf. proverb 
number (82). Similarly to sir, the form rig is a participle, recorded 
by JL (203) as reg ‘lazy’ < vrbz. The Mehri counterpart of this 
saying is kdb soydr xayr mdn kob robag ‘Ein Hund, der sich 
bewegt, ist besser als ein Hund, der nur daliegt’ (Sima 2005, 74). 


(15) 
é xfet ar & xfet ba S5fol 
The one who can hide her pregnancy is the best at keeping secrets 
heed] eat! oy VI Aes o 
This is said of someone who is good at keeping secrets (al-Shahri 
2000, 77, 246). 

As in entry number (2) above, the long vowel in the rela- 
tiviser ¢ must be interpreted as relativiser + third-person singu- 
lar of a perfective third-person H1-stem verb: *e-exfet. This verbal 
form is recorded in JL (299) as axfe ‘to keep hidden’ < vVxfy. The 
term S3fol ‘belly’ exhibits some interesting traits: it seems to be 
realised as such only in the eastern dialects of the language, 
whereas in the central and western dialects it is pronounced S3fal. 
Moreover, according to JL (260), it is lexically feminine despite 
being grammatically masculine. It can, however, be used both as 
masculine and as feminine; cf. entry number (37) of this collec- 
tion, and entry number (12) of the MLZ collection. 

(16) 
e xarsg) gas°ré ekisr k-hasaf 
The one who dies at night can be buried in the morning 


Chel bo SL Sper SU 
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This is the second proverb of this collection analysed by Rubin 
(2014, 642) and means that everything must be done at the right 
time (al-Shahri 2000, 77, 246). 

The term gas’re ‘at night’ has a long final vowel here, which 
is recorded by neither by JL (89) nor by MLZ (667). The verbal 
form ekidr is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a passive Ga-stem < vkbr 
meaning ‘to bury’, hence, in this case, ‘to be buried’ (JL, 140). 
This proverb corresponds to Mehri d-mot b-halldyy, yakbor k- 
sObah ‘Wer in der Nacht stirbt, wird am Morgen begraben’ (Sima 
2005, 74). 


(17) 

e dirim giils yaskssa fal°gian 

The one whose camel is killed is only compensated by having a 

small camel 

she jeoe 29 NI dlr jie sll 
This proverb is used as a comment on the fact that what is given 
as compensation might not be commensurate with the loss (al- 
Shahri 2000, 77, 247). 

The semantics of the verbs dirim and yask3§a are very spe- 
cific to the local camel-raiding culture: the former < Vdrm ‘to cut 
(a camel’s) hocks, slaughter livestock (usually in a punitive raid); 
to hit someone hard’, is a perfective third person of a Ga-stem 
passive (JL, 41). The latter < vksy ‘to be paid, to receive blood 
money’ is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a $1-stem (JL, 158). The 
expected definite article does not occur in the term giil-§ ‘his 
camel’, as often happens after a sonorant. The term fdl’¢dn < 


vslg, recorded as ‘algen ‘2-4 year old camel’ in JL (12), is a di- 
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minutive form. It is noteworthy that the first vowel is long, con- 
trary to the notation found in JL. MLZ (644) does not record this 
term. Cf. the Mehri proverb ad-diram brah, ydskayz ‘aylij ‘Der, 
dessen Kamelhengst getdtet wurde, erhalt als Entschadigung 
Kalb’ (Sima 2005, 74). 


(18) 

e-dini 91 Cars d ahsar lo 

The width of the earth is not like the width of a cloth belt 

MY! Bad cond (gal 
This expression is used when someone does not know which way 
to turn, either physically or metaphorically (al-Shahri 2000, 77, 
247). 

The term fars, whose lack of the expected definite article is 
likely due to the presence of the voiced pharyngeal fricative [{], 
means ‘width’, which may lead one to suspect interference from 
Arabic, as only in MLZ (620) is the term recorded with the above- 
mentioned meaning, along with other meanings related to wean- 
ing and meeting, which are recorded also in JL (15-16). Likewise, 
the term dhsar < *a-mahsar ‘cloth belt’ is recorded in MLZ (236), 
but not in JL. 


(19) 
e-défor xas°m & nufs§ 
The bad person is the enemy of himself 
dents hE tel gl 
The meaning of this proverb is self-explanatory. 
The genitive exponent ¢ and the definiteness marker ¢ pre- 


ceding nuf ‘self’ coalesce, and are pronounced as a single long 
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vowel é. The Mehri counterpart of this proverb is bndddm gamm 
xasm da-hndfh ‘Ein schlechter Mensch ist der Feind seiner selbst’ 
(Sima 2005, 74-75). 


(20) 

e-défor oxer a5 mél xoh 

The bad (person), a full mouth is better than him 

ill ede ae fect e cll 
This is a reminder that it is expedient to accept any payment from 
a person who is in debt, as doing otherwise might lead to bitter 
consequences (al-Shahri 2000, 78, 248). 

It is noteworthy that no genitive exponent can be found 
between the terms mél ‘fullness’ (JL, 171) and xah (JL, 310), 
which could point to mél being one of the few terms that can be 
used in the construct state, although it is not listed in Rubin 
(2014, 88). However, given the rarity of this term in the corpora, 
it is not possible to draw any conclusion in this respect. Alterna- 
tively, it is possible that the construct state was more widespread 
at the time when this proverb was coined, so that it came down 
the generations as it was, regardless of everyday language evolu- 
tion. One must note, however, that the definite article, as has 
been pointed out above, may be omitted when following a son- 
orant. This proverb corresponds to Mehri gamm xayr mdnh mle d- 
kdff ‘(Auch nur) eine Handvoll (von irgendetwas) ist besser als 
das Schlechte’ (Sima 2005, 75), which translates as ‘(Even only) 
a handful (of anything) is better than the bad (person)’, a trans- 


lation that applies also to its Jibbali/Sharét counterpart. 
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(21) 

edilin hdl éZed iz Tisyét? 

So-and-so has taken the labour pains of the bird 

Lee CUI ol ap lod ol LH! ot 
This is a remark about someone who runs into trouble as a result 
of doing something, possibly unrequested, for someone else (al- 
Shahri 2000, 78, 248). 

The verbal form hol is a perfective third person of a Ga- 
stem < vVhml meaning, among other things, ‘to load; to take; to 
carry’ (JL, 111). The plural form é%ed < *e-meged ‘labour pains’ 
is not recorded, but, on the basis of similar CvCvC forms—for 
example, mertet/mirét ‘instruction, message, parcel’ (JL, 173)— 
must correspond to a singular *megdét. Its being grammatically 
plural is shown by the subsequent use of the rather uncommon 
plural relativiser ig (Rubin 2014, 68) as a genitive exponent. The 
term sisyet? is from {kb ‘pigeon’ (JL, 11), with pre-pausal para- 
goge (Castagna 2018, 137). The term edilin ‘so-and-so’ (Rubin 
2014, 64) corresponds to Arabic fuldn ‘id.’, and functions as a 
proverbial affix, such as ‘as the saying goes’ (Norrick 2015, 24). 


(22) 
edilin e-nfafs bes i-mih 
So-and-so’s helpfulness? is wet 


cll Jobe ales od 


This saying reminds the listener that some people’s help is harm- 
ful. The semantic connection is explained by the fact that dry 


things are preserved, whereas wet things tend to decay (al-Shahri 


° Al-Shahri (2000, 78) writes hefulness. 
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2000, 78, 248). The segment e-nfaf-s ‘his help’ contains the term 
nfaf, which is not recorded under the root Vnff by JL (181). MLZ 
(929), on the other hand, defines it as ‘usefulness, help, aid’ 
Copel Bdelned! eal). 

The concept ‘wet’ is expressed here by means of periphra- 
sis: b-es i-mih ‘there is (the) water in it’ or ‘it has water’. Interest- 
ingly, the same periphrastic expression was used by a speaker of 
the insular (al-Hallaniya) dialect to express the same concept 
(Castagna 2018, 446). See also below, entry number (33). Fur- 
thermore, although not formally comparable, the meaning of this 
proverb can be compared with that of the Mehri proverb fldn 
mdnfa‘tah bis kasror ‘NN, in seinem Nutzen ist ein K6rnchen 
Schmutz’ (Sima 2005, 75). 


(23) 

edilin ed-eSéke ter er*kib 

So-and-so has been given a drink whilst riding a beast of burden 

HUI gb le sin oe 
This refers to someone being helped unwillingly, so that the help 
this person is offered is of little use. The situation depicted by the 
proverb can be elucidated by the fact that drinking whilst riding 
a beast of burden is difficult, and most of the water will be spilt 
(al-Shahri 2000, 78, 249). 

The verb eséke < vVSky ‘to water, to give a drink’, passive 
3.M.SG. imperfective Ga-stem (JL, 262), is preceded by the prefix 
(v)d-, which, in combination with an imperfective verb, marks a 
circumstantial clause or indicates a progressive action (Rubin 


2014, 158-61), so that the overall meaning of this expression is 
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probably best translated as ‘So-and-so is being given a drink 


whilst riding a beast of burden’. 


(24) 

edilin 31 kélat be Sin dims5t? 1p 

So-and-so didn’t leave any tears in the eyes 

dasd opal e Ge o oo 
This expression is used to describe someone who has done some- 
thing perfectly (al-Shahri 2000, 79, 249). 

The third root consonant of the verb kélaf, a third-person 
perfective of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to let, allow’ (JL, 144), is a /S/ 
which is desonorised to [h], as there is a long pause after it. The 
segment be is to be analysed as the preposition ba + the definite 
article preceding fin ‘eye’. The final /n/ is desonorised/pre-aspi- 
rated in the latter term, as expected (Rubin 2014, 37). 


(25) 

edilin > kédat b 9 fédat 

He doesn’t harm and he doesn’t help 

oye Y 9 Aus SL Y ode 
This is used to describe someone who is completely neutral, or a 
good-for-nothing person (al-Shahri 2000, 79, 249). 

The two terms kédaf, defined by MLZ (790) as ‘to disturb’ 
(4S), and fédaf, defined as ‘relief, comfort’ (MLZ, 691: cll), are 
both third-person perfectives of Ga-stems not recorded in JL. MLZ 
(790) records this proverb under the former entry as 2 ASI opal 
¢ aks, and as ¢ 45 ¢ sl <esl under the latter (MLZ 691). Cf. also 
the Mehri proverb fldn Id-kda‘ w-ld-nfa‘ ‘NN (macht) keinen 
Arger, hat aber auch keinen Nutzen’ (Sima 2005, 75). 
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(26) 

edilin yasxarst ésfSr 

So-and-so will argue even with the birds 

aya) piley OO 
This expression describes a short-tempered person (al-Shahri 
2000, 79, 249). 

The verbal form yasxarst is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a $1- 
stem < vVxrt, meaning ‘to curse and swear at; to be able to be 
stripped of leaves’ (JL, 305). The segment ésfdr ‘the birds’ has an 
initial long vowel as a result of the coalescence of the definite 
article and the first vowel of the term, which, contra JL (16), does 
not exhibit an initial /{/ (< vfsfr). Conversely, MLZ (546) lists 
the term under the root Vsfr and defines it as ‘collective name for 
Dirds’ ( gla) asle qu! .)s42e aor).'? This expression formally cor- 
responds to Mehri fldn yasxartan ‘asfer ‘NN sucht eine Auseinan- 


dersetzung (sogar) mit den Vogeln’ (Sima 2005, 75). 
(27) 


edilin axnit mes Safil 
So-and-so has taken all somebody else’s energy 
aney Als Keil g! Hil oD6 
This expression, whose meaning is self-explanatory, may either 
be used by the victim of such an action or by an observer (al- 
Shahri 2000, 79,250). 
The verb axnit, a third-person perfective of a H1-stem 


meaning, among other things, ‘to take out, take off’, is listed in 


’? Compare Soqotri isfero ‘oiseau’ (LS, 70), which similarly lacks the et- 
ymological /£/. 
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JL (303) as axnit, with a short vowel. Al-Shahri’s (2000, 250) 
Arabic translation of this saying points out that the verb can be 
understood as an active as well as a passive form: Sei | gil. 
The nasal consonant [n] here neutralises the distinction between 
the active and passive vocalisations of the Hl-stem verb in ques- 
tion (Rubin 2014, 42). The term Safil ‘strength’ is not recorded in 
the lexica. However, MLZ (803) records the verb kafal ‘to hit 
something solid with strength’ under the root vk{l. The semantic 
connection is rather unproblematic, and given the high vocalic 
environment, a palatalisation /k/ > [§], as is well documented, 
seems likely (Bellem and Watson 2017, 627). 


(28) 

edilin eVilik? leS Srrst 

So-and-so has hung up the gall bladder against him 

B\ell ode cule ods 
This saying describes a forgetful person, on the basis of the folk 
belief that one can cause a person to forget something by hanging 
a gall bladder and speaking that person’s name (al-Shahri 2000, 
79, 250). 

The verbal form efilik is a third-person perfective of a pas- 
sive H2-stem, meaning ‘to hang (transitive)’ (JL, 12), and is at- 
tested here with a long vowel. The term drrst < e-morrdt ‘gall 
bladder’ is recorded as merrdt under the root Vmrr (JL, 173). 

(29) 

edilin yaragtim é915k 
So-and-so finds fault with gold 
Cail ple Coe od 
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This describes a fussy person who finds fault with everything and 
everyone (al-Shahri 2000, 80, 250). 

The verbal form yaragtim is a 3.M.SG. imperfective of a Gb- 
stem meaning ‘to criticise’ (JL, 208). The peculiar vocalisation is 
due to allomorphy triggered by the guttural C?, which results in 
/a/ instead of /e/ (al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 187), and the 
sonorant C?, resulting in /u/ instead of /3/ (al-Kathiri and Dufour 
2020, 183). The term fol3k ‘fine gold’ (MLZ, 645: al! Cail) 
is not recorded by JL. This is most certainly a plural form of a 
singular 3, = / Solk/ ~ /Sulk/, provided by al-Shahri in his com- 
mentary on this saying (al-Shahri 2000, 250). 


(30) 

edilin 9 fek id§ berakst ° lo 

He didn’t rub the talisman 

AS IY ody Sd oI Od’ 
This is said when bad people eventually get what they deserve 
(al-Shahri 2000, 80, 250). 

Al-Shahri (2000, 80) translates ‘he didn’t rub the talisman’ 
in English, and the same in Arabic (al-Shahri 2000, 250), and 
indeed, the verb fek, a third-person perfective of a G-stem deriv- 
ing from the geminate root Vfkk,'! is listed with the meaning of 
‘to rub’ in Morris et al. (2019, 79). However, this verb is reported 
to have the meaning ‘to release’ in both JL (55) and MLZ (714). 


As for the term berak3t ‘talisman’, it is not recorded as such by 


" According to al-Kathiri and Dufour (2020, 186), “no opposition be- 
tween Ga and Gb exists in practice with anisomorphic... roots, and we 
are simply faced with a G hyper-class.” 
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any of the lexical sources. However, its morphology points to a 
diminutive form (Johnstone 1973) of berekét ‘blessing’ (JL, 28). 
Cf. the Mehri expression fldn fukk hiddh ab-bdrket ld ‘NN hat seine 
Hand nicht mit Segen losgelassen’ (Sima 2005, 75). In view of 
the presence of the term ids ‘his hand(s)’, the proverb can be in- 


terpreted as ‘so-and-so’s hands didn’t rub the talisman’. 


(31) 

edilin daYarst lyéns 

His share has been spilt 

dar iby Sul od 
This expression is used to describe the circumstances of someone 
who has come to be deprived of a source of wealth, affection, or 
security, e.g., an orphan (al-Shahri 2000, 80, 251). 

The verbal form dafarSt is a perfective 3.F.SG. of a Gb-stem 

meaning ‘to spill, pour’. For the term iyén ‘share’, which appears 
here with an initial long vowel due to the presence of the definite 


article, see entry number (12) above. 


(32) 

edilin ha-ySskram be-dini 

So-and-so will swallow the earth 

Wl leoren ons 
This is used to describe greedy people (al-Shahri 2000, 80, 251). 

The future marker ha-, which is currently less common than 

a- (Rubin 2012, 195), can be found in this proverb, attached to 
the subjunctive 3.M.SG. of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to have trouble 


swallowing, make a noise swallowing’ (JL, 149). This expression 
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can be compared to Mehri fldn yhom yteh d’niyd ‘NN will die 
(ganze) Welt ausfessen’ (Sima 2005, 76). 

It is to be noted that the root vkrm in Soqgotri means ‘crav- 
ing’ (Naumkin et al. 2014, 591), which could be a slightly more 
appropriate meaning in this case. However, the second meaning 


listed by JL, ‘make a noise swallowing’, is not unfitting. 


(33) 

edilin 91 kélaf 1-edilin 91 tirf b-o kasfun 

He abused everything of mine (or his or hers), wet and dry 

ctl Vy Cb, Y ool Se oJ ob 
This metaphor describes a terrible insult. The one who is left nei- 
ther the wet nor the dry is the insulted person. According to al- 
Shahri (2000, 80, 251), living people are believed to be wet, 
whilst the dead are believed to be dry. 

For the verbal form kélaf, see entry number (24). The ac- 
tual term for ‘wet’ tiri is used here, in the place of the periphrastic 
expression b-es i-mih; see above, entry number (22). The Mehri 
counterpart of this expression is fldn I-‘ad kia‘ ld-fldn I-tdaryit wa- 
l-kas‘ayt ‘NN hat dem NN nichts iibriggelassen, weder Feuchtes 
noch Trockenes’ (Sima 2005, 76), whose meaning ‘so-and-so has 
left nothing to so-and-so, neither wet nor dry’ applies equally to 
its Jibbali/Shorét counterpart. 

(34) 
edilin agas°ré ter e-gédal 
So-and-so spent the night on (his) foot 


Jalll Sip ipod le Uae Jb 006 
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This is a remark about someone who spends sleepless nights 
thinking about his troubles (al-Shahri 2000, 81, 251). 

The verbal form agas*ré is a perfective third person of a 2N1- 
stem deriving from the fourth-weak root Vgsry, meaning ‘to spend 
the night, sleep the night (at)’ (JL, 89). The term gédal is, etymo- 
logically speaking, a diminutive of gedal ‘foot’ of the pattern 
CéCéC (JL, 71; MLZ, 180-81). The Mehri counterpart of this say- 
ing is fldn agasrih asher as-siwot ‘NN ist die (ganze) Nacht wach 
geblieben beim Feuer’ (Sima 2005, 76). 


(35) 

edilin al-féne 

This is the man of a face 

ails le od 
This is said of a gullible person, as mentally sound people are 
believed to see both sides of a given situation, whilst a gullible 
person is believed to see only the face, i.e., one side (al-Shahri 
2000, 81, 252). The term féne means ‘face’ (JL, 59), but the prep- 
osition l- ‘for, to’ (Rubin 2014, 250) changes its meaning to ‘be- 
fore’ (JL, 59). Therefore, in this case, the segment al-féne should 
probably be analysed as a propositional phrase made up of al and 
féne: i.e., ‘to (one) face’, meaning als _Je in Arabic, that is, naive, 
gullible, with good intentions. 

(36) 

edilin xitit? les’ ba hum ba Sendér 

He was given his share on a splinter of wood or (and) a seashell 

tel ey BBY gael ob 
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This means that when something was shared, the person to whom 
this proverb refers was given so small a share that it could fit on 
a seashell or on a splinter (al-Shahri 2000, 81, 252). 

The verb xitit is a third-person perfective of a passive G- 
stem (al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 195) whose active counterpart 
is xet (xett in the JL transcription) ‘to write; to make signs on the 
ground; to point out a route’ (JL, 308). The term hum is translated 
as ‘shell’ in JL (109) and in MLZ (269: sla! eoull). The term 
sendér means ‘big splinter of wood’ (JL, 253). The overall mean- 
ing of this proverb is doubtful, as the English and Arabic transla- 
tions are at variance with each other: whilst the Arabic transla- 
tion would imply that both the ‘splinter of wood’ and the ‘sea- 
shell’ are in play, the English translation makes it clear that it is 
either the ‘splinter of wood’ or the ‘seashell’. The recording offers 
little help, as the second ba might be either a preposition or a 


coordinating conjunction. 


(37) 

edilin ba S5fol troh 

So-and-so has two stomachs 

cppdan os 
This expression is used to describe a person who is always wor- 
ried about property or about people who are not within his or 
her sight (al-Shahri 2000, 81, 252). The use of the masculine nu- 
meral troh speaks to the fact that the term S3fal can be either mas- 
culine or feminine (JL, 260). See also entry number (15) of this 


collection, and entry number (12) of the MLZ collection. 
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(38) 

edilin 9 yateféf b-o yonidk 

He doesn’t float, he doesn’t sink 

Kaan Vy piles ‘Y ods 
Similarly to entry number (25) of this collection, this proverb 
describes a good-for-nothing person (al-Shahri 2000, 82, 253). 
The verbal forms yataféf and yantidk are, respectively, an imper- 
fective 3.M.SG. of a G-stem deriving from a geminate root Véff 
meaning ‘to float’ (JL, 274), and an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a Ga- 
stem meaning ‘to sink like a stone, go straight down into the wa- 
ter’ (JL, 181). 


(39) 

edilin 31 gilt heS b-31 tsb 

He has false generosity and offends God 

Id Vo a UY gre 
This proverb describes a person whose bad behaviour averts gen- 
erosity in the world and a reward in the afterlife (al-Shahri 2000, 
82, 253). The term gilt is recorded as gilat by JL (76) and means 
‘generosity; strength to endure’, and the term tb means ‘good 
deed requited in heaven’ (JL, 285). This expression can be com- 
pared to Mehri fldn ld-kromat heh w-ld-twob ‘NN hat keine Freige- 
bigkeit und auch keine Dankbarkeit’ (Sima 2005, 76): the Ger- 
man rendition can be translated as ‘So-and-so has no generosity 
and no gratitude’, which also fits the Jibbali/Sharét proverb. 
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(40) 

edilin ger® bes e-ntsub ¢ ttsdo 

He has been affected by his mother’s milk 
sd Cole ade gi gd 


This is used to describe a person who is (over)zealous about his 
mother’s requests. 

However, this is not necessarily a criticism, as the duty of 
a son towards his mother and her family is an important tenet of 
the society of the Dhofar mountains (al-Shahri 2000, 82, 253). 
The verb ger < vgrr is a perfective third person G-stem from a 
geminate root, and is recorded with the meaning ‘to drag’ in JL 
(77) and a similar meaning in MLZ (184: ->). The term t5do is 
an unattested variant of the term recorded as tjde’ ‘bosom, breast; 
nipple and breast’ (JL, 283) and ‘breast’ (MLZ, 164: [i oSI] (s-i). 
Semantically, this saying may be interpreted actively as ‘so-and- 
so, his mother’s breast milk dragged him’. 


(41) 
edilin ekaf les Sis 
His name found him 


dow! ABilg o) dol ale lb odd 


This expression describes a person whose name and personality 
match each other, based on the folk belief that names become 
attached to people whose personality suits them (al-Shahri 2000, 
82, 254). 

The verbal class to which verbs like ekaf < VwkS, a third- 
person perfective meaning ‘to find’ (JL, 290), belong is discussed 
in Rubin (2014, 109-10): he examines the cases of edaf ‘to know’ 
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(JL, 286) and égah ‘to enter’ (JL, 288), and affirms that their hav- 
ing a *w as a first root consonant and a pharyngeal as a third root 
consonant obscures the differences between the Ga and Gb types. 
He further adds that edaf can be regarded as a Gb in Mehri, 
whereas égah has no Mehri cognate. Therefore, it is likely that 
ekaf is a Gb in Jibbali/Sharét too, and this is confirmed by al- 
Kathiri and Dufour (2020, 210). Cf. the Mehri proverb fldn 
hummdh atobdk léh ‘NN, sein Name pafst zu ihm’ (Sima 2005, 76). 


(42) 

edilin 91 dinf hes b-31 axart 

He has nothing in this life and will have nothing in the hereafter 

3 5 | Ya liod nd ot 
This saying is similar in meaning to entry number (39) and de- 
scribes a bad person who cannot expect any happiness or joy ei- 
ther in this world or in the hereafter (al-Shahri 2000, 83, 254). 

JL (5) records dxart, with a long vowel, but this is not con- 

firmed by the present analysis. This is in all likelihood due to this 
term being used with a definite article in the vast majority of 
cases, and this usage being reflected in the JL data: axart < a- 
axart. MLZ (93) does not record this term, despite recording the 
root Vexr. 

(43) 

edilin bedors S5fot 

The one who runs fastest arrives first 
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Similarly to entry number (4), this expression underlines the fact 
that those who waste time are certainly going to be outdone by 
more zealous people (al-Shahri 2000, 83, 254). 

The perfective third-person Gb-stem verb bédar ‘to outrun’ 
(JL, 23) agrees with s3fot ‘runner’, which is not recorded by JL, 
and is only recorded in its singular form by MLZ (478): ,_25))| hee 
(Spxl.'* Despite its being morphologically a feminine singular 
noun, it is treated as a plural. Furthermore, the Arabic translation 
of the proverb employs the masculine plural noun 244\40J)\ (al- 
Shahri 2000, 254). Compare the singular form -\1s ‘runner, racer’ 
(Wehr and Cowan 1976, 599). 


(44) 

edilin mak°ré far it 

That person should be hidden from death 

yell oe i ob Gee OK 
This expression may be used both to describe a very good person 
who is universally respected and cherished, and when someone 
recovers from an illness, or emerges unscathed from a dangerous 
situation (al-Shahri 2000, 83, 254). 

The passive participle mak’ré ‘hidden’ (MLZ, 744), is not 
recorded in JL (150), although it does record the verbs and other 
terms connected to the root vkry. The term it comes from *e-mit 
‘death’ (JL, 176). This participial form is used here to express 
deontic modality. 


” However, the term §5fot could also be the feminine of an active par- 
ticiple. 
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(45) 
edilin ol tkif man Sum ed gi5fo Io 
No-one cares about him the smallest bit, not even the distance be- 
tween the shadow and the sun 
Hay rots cpap Sblned| pkey ay egy Hel Y od 
This describes an unimportant and neglected person. 

The semantic connection finds an explanation in the folk 
belief that there is a small distance between the sunlight and the 
shadow. Therefore, this small distance is treated here as a meta- 
phor for belittlement (al-Shahri 2000, 83, 255). The verb tkif,'? 
a third-person perfective, must be the passive counterpart of the 
active H1-stem etka‘ ‘to look’ (JL, 276). It is noteworthy that here, 
as well as in other cases which will be discussed in the conclu- 
sions below, a long vowel i appears in the vocalism of passive 
verbs. The term g/5fo stands for gife’ ‘shadow’ (JL, 72) and, simi- 
larly to the term tjdo ‘breast’ in entry (40) above, exhibits an 
unexpected final [5]. Moreover, it must be pointed out that al- 
Shahri renders this sound with | in both cases. 

(46) 

edilin 91 nuz b-ol rékfat 

The dye and the quality of the cloth are both bad 

dikee gl) AIS bs 93 Cg Gad dE 
This proverb applies to someone who is both of displeasing ap- 
pearance and of bad manners (al-Shahri 2000, 84, 255). The 


terms nuz and rékfat mean, respectively, ‘indigo’ (JL, 200) and 


'3 For etkif, with vowel loss due to the phonological process described 
by al-Kathiri and Dufour (2020, 183). 
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‘patch, rag’ (JL, 212). Therefore, the literal meaning of this ex- 


pression is ‘so-and-so is neither indigo nor a rag (patch)’. 


(47) 
edilin kse $éd maSxertst 
He has found an easy way to strip the leaves from the Christ’s- 
thorn tree 
sl alge Bbw deg gd 
This is used to describe someone who took advantage of someone 
else’s weakness or gullibility (al-Shahri 2000, 84, 255). 

The verbal form kse is a perfective third person of a Ga- 
stem meaning ‘to find’ (JL, 135).'* The term séd denotes Ziziphus 
spina-christi (Miller and Morris 1988, 242), or Christ-thorn tree, 
whose fruits are edible. The feminine participial form maSxertst 
‘stripped of leaves’, deriving from a $1-stem, is not recorded else- 
where. Notwithstanding al-Shahri’s English translation, the lit- 
eral meaning of this expression seems to be ‘so-and-so found a 
Christ-thorn tree stripped of its leaves’. The image of a Christ- 
thorn tree without leaves is used metaphorically to describe a 
mild and harmless person in Soqgotra. The image itself can be 
traced back to the Qur’an (56.28). 

(48) 

edilin b-edilin lhes é-tof be-habbarrédi 

So-and-so and So-and-so is like ‘Toph’ and ‘Habaradi’ 
(Soloed) Slsg Gybil OLS Orig OE 


™ According to al-Kathiri and Dufour (2020, 203), this verb is typical 
of the central dialects of Jibbali/Shorét. 
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The two plants mentioned in this proverb, namely tof ‘Aloe dhu- 
fariensis’ (Miller and Morris 1988, 182) and habbarrédi ‘Kleinia 
saginata’ (Miller and Morris 1988, 110), are very different from 
each other, and this expression is used to describe two very dif- 
ferent individuals (al-Shahri 2000, 84,256). The definite article 
preceding tof is realised as a long vowel (see also the following 
proverb). The term habbarrédi is recorded by Miller and Morris 
with /h/, but al-Shahri pronounces and transcribes /h/ instead. 
Al-Shahri’s pronunciation seems to be confirmed by MLZ’s (214) 
version of this expression: om (Sr) no. 


(49) 

edilin lhes é-tik &-dafan 

He is like a fig tree in the middle of a barren plain 

MW eloasll oy Vl Sb bay all dagall feo 
This expression is used to describe a person who is more widely 
known than others, in spite of not being any better (or worse) 
than others (al-Shahri 2000, 84, 256). 

Similarly to entry number (48) above, there occurs an un- 
expected long vowel [e:] in place of the definite article’s short 
vowel. This might lead one to postulate a vowel after the prepo- 
sition, i.e., *lhes e, perhaps through analogical levelling after the 
pattern of compound prepositions such as has-e or hakt-e (Rubin 
2014, 361-63, 371-72). 


© y6 for od’ due to mistyping. 
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(SO) 

edilin 91 d-hob b-al d-r5kol 

Not for milking, not for owning 

nS Vy Che Y ods 
This is said, similarly to entries (25) and (38), of a good-for-noth- 
ing person (al-Shahri 2000, 84, 256). 

The d- prefix in this case is an allomorph of the preposition 
éd ‘up to, till, until’ (Rubin 2014, 228-30), which lacks the initial 
vowel due to the phonological process described in the commen- 
tary of entry number (45) above. The term hob is a verbal noun 
meaning ‘(one) milking’ (JL, 109). The term rdkol is not recorded 
in JL, whereas MLZ (391) defines it as ‘cow pen’ (YI a ,). It 
is worth noting that the [9] vowel in the unstressed syllable of 
the term in question, which occurs instead of the expected [a], 
may be due to the same phenomenon described above in entries 
(40) and (45). In view of the terms used, this proverb would be 
best translated as ‘so-and-so is neither for milking nor for the cow 


+ 


pen’. 


(51) 

edilin ber fesg ed $5t 

So-and-so has spat into the fire 

jl it ee 33 od 
This is used to describe a person who talks too much and, for this 
reason, cannot be believed, on the basis of the folk belief that a 
person who spits into the fire becomes a liar (al-Shahri 2000, 85, 
141, 256, 332). 

The verbal form fesg is a perfective third person of a Ga- 


stem meaning ‘to spit’ (JL, 64). The use of the auxiliary verb ber 
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conveys, in this case, the meaning of ‘just’ or ‘already’ (Rubin 
2014, 165). The preposition ed ‘until’ is used here in place of fak 


Gs ? 


mM. 


(52) 

edilin axnit e-linit ol hardt 

He had consumed all the white and black 

led! le olpall 54 odb 
This is an expression of reproach towards someone who has taken 
advantage of another person. The white and black should be re- 
garded as metaphors for fat and meat, respectively (al-Shahri 
2000, 85, 257). 

The verbal form axnit is a perfective third person of a H1- 
stem meaning ‘to take out’ (JL, 303). It appears here in the active 
voice with the expected short [i], in contrast with its passive 
counterpart in entry number (27), which has a long [i:]. 

The term hardt ‘black (F.SG.)’ is perceived as [hae'rot] in 
this and another recording,'® which may be due to the articula- 
tory transitional effect from [h] to [r]. This occurs also in the 
speech of an aged speaker of the Hallaniyah dialect (Castagna 
2018, 447). The phenomenon described by Rubin (2014, 41), 
whereby /a/ is realised as [aj] after /{/ and /g/, may be of some 
relevance, although the author does not mention its occurrence 
after /h/. 

The English translation is at variance with the Arabic trans- 
lation, which, by contrast, literally means ‘So-and-so took out the 


whiteness upon the blackness’. 


'6 See proverb (43) of the MLZ collection. 
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(53) 

edilin 91 Sen b-3l Sokum 

So-and-so is not with us and not with you 

oe Yay bes Y od 
This expression describes a braggart, whose actions are not useful 
to anybody (al-Shahri 2000, 85, 257). The preposition k- ‘with’ 
appears here in the form of an allomorph, or mono-consonantal 
base (Rubin 2014, 267), used with personal suffixes. The Mehri 
counterpart of this expression is fldn l-Sdn wa-l-sikdm ‘NN ist 


weder auf unserer noch auf eurer Seite’ (Sima 2005, 77). 


(54) 

edilin ol égieh b-ol kifé 

So-and-so has no front and no back 

LB Vg ame Y od 
This is a remark made about a person of loose morals who shows 
no regret whatsoever (al-Shahri 2000, 85, 257). 

This is the third proverb of this collection analysed by Ru- 
bin (2014, 643). The term égeh ‘face’ (JL, 288) stems from the 
root Vwgh, from which Arabic «>, stems too, and in view of the 
existence of the native term kerfef (JL, 134), the former may be 
suspected to be an ancient and/or phonetically well-accommo- 
dated Arabic borrowing. Compare the Mehri expression fldn I-beéh 
l-wajh w-ld-kfé ‘NN hat weder ein Gesicht noch einen Rticken’ 
(Sima 2005, 77). 
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(S55) 

edilin tafséSen° beS yurs5b 

A beast of burden can carry him 

Jleosll a (2gs ot 
This expression, similarly to entries (35) and (47), alludes to 
someone’s gullibility (al-Shahri 2000, 85, 258). 

The H1-stem verb tafsésen ‘to rouse’ (JL, 17) appears here 
in the 3.F.PL. of the imperfective. The term yurs5b, which looks 
deceptively like a verbal form, is actually a plural whose singular 
is erkib ‘riding-camel’ (JL, 211). The initial [ju] glide in this term 
is due to the conjunct effect of the /S/ lip-rounding and the reg- 
ular retroflexion of /r/ before a coronal, so that the phonemic 
representation of this term should rather be /ers5b/. This saying 
corresponds to Mehri fldn ta‘stisan béh rikob ‘Auf NN sitzen die 
Reittiere auf’ (Sima 2005, 77). A more faithful English rendition 
of this expression is ‘So-and-so is carried by camels’. 

(56) 
edilin ag°mid 5¢Z 9 yasds hak? lo 
So-and-so owes God nothing 
ale 5> AD ply OE cenel 
This is a comment made to praise people who work hard (al- 
Shahri 2000, 86, 258). 
The verb ag’mid, a perfective third person of a H1-stem, 


normally means ‘to be, appear in the evening; to sheath’ (JL, 86). 
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The term 5£% ‘God’ (JL, 22) is one whose etymology is not imme- 
diately transparent. Its Mehreyyet’” cognate béli comes from the 
root vbfl and is often used is its definite form a-béli (Watson 2012, 
259), and the processes underlying the Jibbali/Sharét form can 
be summarised thus: *e-bafli > *e-bofli > *dtli > *dTZi > IfZ. 
The verb yasd5 < vSyb ‘bring water from afar’ (JL, 265; MLZ, 486: 
Ar: cy cle] —L-) is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a Ga-stem with a 
3.M.SG. personal suffix attached. Its final root consonant /b/ is 
elided between the preceding vowel and the vowel of the above- 
mentioned suffix (Rubin 2014, 28-29). The use of this verb to 
mean ‘have a right’ is puzzling. Overall, the interpretation of this 
proverb vis-a-vis its literal meaning is unclear, and the English 
translation provided by al-Shahri undoubtedly makes it more dif- 
ficult to interpret it. However, al-Shahri’s Arabic translation 34 
ale > aN uy O8 or might be of some guidance here, in that 
it literally means ‘so-and-so has become thus (at night), and God 
does not have any right over him’, implying that God has tried 
the poor fellow in question so much during the day that, once he 
has made it to sunset, even God has no right to mistreat him fur- 
ther. 


(57) 
edilin 91 edaf 91 iné ebher b-ol iné esher 


So-and-so doesn’t know who is on the sea and who is on the land 


a) Sb gl pel Geb he py OE abe: 


’ This is the native glottonym that designates the variety of Mehri spo- 
ken in the Sultanate of Oman, and is perceived as more correct than 
Omani Mehri by the speakers. 
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This is the fourth proverb analysed by Rubin (2014, 643) and 
describes a person who does not pay attention to the surrounding 
events (al-Shahri 2000, 86, 258). Both ebher and esher are perfec- 
tive third-person H1-stem denominative verbs meaning ‘to go by 
sea’ and ‘to go to the mountains’ respectively. JL does not record 
them, whilst they can be found in MLZ (114, 504) as obs Cas 
and jou! (J! 435 \ Jee. The proverb is also recorded by MLZ 
(114), as goesb fp pul ail ¢ wll b5I. Cf. also Mehri flan L-wida‘ haba 
hdsdn abhayrdm wa-l-hdsdn ashayrdm ‘NN weil weder was die 
Leute am Meer noch was (die Leute) in den Bergen machen’ 
(Sima 2005, 77). 


(58) 

edilin 91 Sar*kéb b-al Santis 

He cannot ride and cannot be carried 

eel de Vy Al de O P| fore oJ OL 
This proverb describes someone who turns down every kind of 
advice and help (al-Shahri 2000, 86, 259). 

The two verbs in this proverb are both perfective third-per- 
son forms of $1-stems. The first form, Sar’kéb, is reported to mean 
‘to be ridden’ in JL (211), with a similar meaning in MLZ (393: 
<S%). However, al-Shahri’s Arabic translation of this verb as J 
HUI le OS! Jom ‘he can’t bear riding on the mount’ implies 
that the subject is unable or unwilling to ride, rather than not 
ridden. The second verb, Sanfis, is recorded by JL (178) as ‘(pa- 
tient, corpse) to be carried on a stretcher, bier’, which explains 
the Arabic translation «J! Je Y, ‘...nor on a coffin’. The literal 
meaning of the proverb may therefore be given as ‘so-and-so can 
ride neither a beast nor a bier’. MLZ (393) records this proverb 
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as fain Siul oabsl. The last vowel in sanfis is [i], where one 
would expect [e]: this may be due to the raising effect of the nasal 
[n] taking place through the intervening [{]. This proverb corre- 
sponds to Mehri fldn I-Sarktib wa-l-sdn‘Us ‘NN (kann) man weder 
reiten lassen noch auf der Totenbahre trage’ (Sima 2005, 77-78), 
which translates to ‘So-and-so (can) neither be ridden nor carried 
on a bier’, a translation that also applies to the Jibbali/Shorét 


proverb. 


(59) 

e-delé ibréran 

The early morning makes everything clear 

Ole gH JS rod) eplb se: 
This is said by someone who is accused of a misdeed but is actu- 
ally innocent, and is also used when a disturbance occurs at 
night, to suggest that it is more convenient to wait until morning 
to look into it (al-Shahri 2000, 86, 259). 

The term delé meaning ‘early morning’ seems to be a vari- 
ant of deléb (JL, 46), which carries the same meaning. That delé 
is a full-status lexeme, and not a pre-pausal realisation of deléb, 
is proven by the fact that (1) the term is transcribed as -y5 by 
al-Shahri (2000, 259) and (2) Johnstone lists this term in the bi- 
lingual Mehri—Jibbali wordlist at the end of the Mehri Lexicon 
(ML, 560). The verb ibréran is clearly a H2-stem, but neither JL 
(27) nor MLZ (123-24) lists it under the corresponding root vobrr. 

(60) 

edilin °rkot a-danum e-késar 
So-and-so trod on the lion’s tail 
Aw) bd de vlog) o> Od 
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This is used as a warning that one should not look for trouble by 
provoking the anger of someone stronger than oneself (al-Shahri 
2000, 86, 259). 

The verbal form rkot is a perfective third person of a Ga- 
stem < vrkt meaning ‘to step, to tread upon, put a foot on the 
ground’ (JL, 211). The term ddnum is unexpected for dunub ‘tail’ 
(JL, 47) and might be a characteristic of the speaker’s dialect. It 
must be noted that this term is subject to a good deal of variation 
among dialects: for example, it is often, but not invariably, real- 
ised as duntf by insular speakers (Castagna 2018, 445), although 
in the case of the dialect of al-Hallaniyah, this may be viewed as 
part of a wider sound change /b/ > [f] in certain phonotactic 
environments (Castagna 2018, 116-18). At any rate, al-Shahri 
utters danum but transcribes —,3,3. Cf. Mehri axdh hét rkatk at-tar 
dnob d-kayZar ‘Als ob du auf den Schwanz des Leoparden getreten 
warst’ (Sima 2005, 78). The use of ‘lion’ instead of ‘leopard’ in 


al-Shahri’s English translation is arbitrary. 


(61) 

edilin e-ntefsts  tagrér 

His shins are full 

Or ogee ¢ bs OM 
This is used to describe a person who is always eager to help (al- 
Shahri 2000, 87, 260). 

The term e-ntaf5ts, a definite form of a feminine noun with 

a personal suffix attached, is found in JL (181) as nadfst ‘leg-bone 
of a slaughtered animal’. Rather curiously, the meaning of the 
verb tagrér, an imperfective 3.F.SG. of a G-stem < V¢7r7, is ‘to de- 


ceive, to cheat’, according to lexicographic sources (JL, 87; MLZ, 
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663: _J>,_+£) as well as native speakers (p.c.). Al-Shahri’s Arabic 
translation, which can be interpreted as ‘So-and-so the marrow 


of his bone is full’ is not helpful. 


(62) 

edilin yogotySt mon idét 

So-and-so even gets angry with the breeze 

pra ot (gm wa ON 
This saying describes, similarly to entry number (26), a short- 
tempered person (al-Shahri 2000, 87, 260). 

The verbal form yogotyst is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a T1- 
stem < Vgyt meaning ‘to anger’ (JL, 91; MLZ, 684: bie!). Given 
that Arabic has a Gt-stem (measure VIII) with the same meaning, 
this could be an Arabic borrowing, and the use of the preposition 
man reinforces this hypothesis (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 691). The 
term idét < *e-midét means ‘south wind’ (JL, 169). This saying 
is similar in meaning to Mehri fldn yagt*yut man (tar) ka‘ ‘NN wird 
schon zornig (, wenn er nur) auf dem Erdboden (steht)’ (Sima 


2005, 78), despite some lexical differences. 


(63) 

edilin yagér l-e-nafrir 

When he hears a cry of fear he joins it 

Sled Sx oo 
This is used to describe a person who is overly curious (al-Shahri 
2000, 87, 260). 

The verbal form yagér is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a Ga- 

stem < Vgbr meaning ‘to meet’ (JL, 82). The term nafrir ‘wailing’ 
is not recorded by JL. It is, however, recorded in MLZ (923: 
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[lS v2] Gul). Overall, the literal meaning of this expression 


can be more faithfully rendered as ‘So-and-so joins the wailing’. 


(64) 

edilin ber beba (ber méma) 

So-and-so is the son of his father (or mother) 

(aah poo gl dept pow A gSl) col dal ol ol awl Gel oS 
This describes the commonalities between a person and his par- 
ents (al-Shahri 2000, 87, 260). The term ber ‘son’ (JL, 28) is one 
of the terms that can head a construct chain (Rubin 2014, 88). 
The terms béba and méma, apparently diminutives formed after 
the CéCéC pattern (Johnstone 1973), are not listed in the written 
sources used in this study. However, they are reminiscent of Ar- 
abic Ll and Ll, and are widely used in Sogotri (Morris et al. 
2019, 88). Cf. Mehri fldn bar hibah aw bdr haméh ‘NN ist (wahr- 
lich) der Sohn seines Vaters (oder: der Sohn seiner Mutter)’ (Sima 
2005, 78). 


(65) 

edilin fod 9 té Se man nisi iz xorf lo 

So-and-so has not yet smelled the first days of the monsoon yet 

a) bly ll ge bed eb BS J OK 
This is said of someone who is accustomed to an easy life and 
does not know hardship (al-Shahri 2000, 87, 261). 

The use of fod instead of d-fod to convey something that 

has not happened yet is rather unexpected (Rubin 2014, 168- 


71). The verbal form té is a perfective third person of a G-stem < 
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Vtwy meaning ‘to smell’ (JL, 50).'* The term nisi is the name of a 
star which can be observed at the beginning of the monsoon sea- 
son (MLZ, 915) and is not recorded in JL. However, it is worth 
pointing out that the verbs listed in JL (195) under the root Vnsv 
are related to the transhumance, which may be a viable semantic 
connection to the beginning of the monsoon. Indeed, it is in the 
wider sense of ‘beginning’ that this term is used here, as the Ara- 
bic translation 4 >J| Obl. all ‘days at the beginning of the 
monsoon’ would suggest (al-Shahri 2000, 261). The use of the 


plural relativiser iz is to be noted. 


(66) 

edilin lhes siréft 

So-and-so is like a glow-worm 

dt ael| del da9) fee Od 
This is a comment about a nosy person whom it is difficult to get 
rid of (al-Shahri 2000, 88, 261). 

The semantic connection is explained by the term Siréft, 
meaning a sticky substance produced by a glow-worm (MLZ, 
512). This term is not recorded under the root vVsrf in JL (254). 

(67) 

edilin 91 mofkék® be’ iklét? lo 

So-and-so is not rubbed with roasted millet 
eae te HLS ay ba J ob 


18 Al-Kathiri and Dufour (2020, 195) state that the difference between 
Ga and Gb stems is obfuscated in doubly weak roots. However, they 
indicate that this verb exhibits some characteristics of a Ga-stem. 
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This is yet another proverb that, similarly to entries (28), (38), 
and (50), describes people who lack cleverness, on the basis of a 
folk belief according to which the mental faculties of an individ- 
ual will be enhanced if he or she is rubbed with roasted millet as 
an infant (al-Shahri 2000, 88, 261). 

The participial form mafkék < vfkk means ‘rubbed’; cf. fekk 
‘to rub’ (Morris et al. 2019, 79). The long vowel is unexpected 
and might be due to a prosodic phenomenon. The term iklét < 
*e-makalét is recorded with the meaning of ‘coffee-roaster, frying 
pan’ in JL (146). However, the meaning ‘roast dhurah’ is found 
in Rubin (2014, 665). 


(68) 

edilin mital 5-gior ¢ tahan ékik 

So-and-so became like a slave who ground a ton of grain 

Kell yoebe oil All od 
This saying applies to those who work properly at the beginning 
of a task, but become less accurate towards the end of it. It is a 
reference to a local legend according to which a slave started to 
grind grains properly, but became so inaccurate towards the end 
of his task that he trapped his testicles in the roller (al-Shahri 
2000, 88, 262). 

The Gb-stem verb mital, which appears here as a perfective 
third person, means ‘to be like someone (but oftenest in curses)’ 
(JL, 176). The verbal form tdhan is a perfective third person of a 
Gb-stem meaning ‘to mill, grind’ (JL, 276). The term ékik < “*e- 


mekik ‘measure of food’!? (JL, 170) may be interpreted as ‘grain’ 


'? To be precise, a mass measure (Watson, p.c.). 
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here. The use of ‘a ton’ in the English translation of the proverb 
is arbitrary, and does not reflect the Jibbali/Sharét and Arabic 


text. 


(69) 

edilin 9 yahél 9 sed? b-o maf tér 

He cannot carry the panniers or even the smaller load in between 

them 

Les lege Vy ALIS Dyer frome Y od 
This proverb adds to the series of remarks about useless individ- 
uals, which includes entries (28), (38), (50), and (67) (al-Shahri 
2000, 88, 262). The verbal form yahél is an imperfective 3.M.SG. 
of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to load; to take; to carry’ (JL, 111). The 
terms sed and maftér indicate two different units of measurement, 
which are not recorded in the sources. This expression bears some 
similarities to the Mehri expression la-hmolat wa-l-ma‘t‘bir ‘(NN 
tragt) weder die (ganze) Last noch einen Teil davon’ (Sima 2005, 
78). 


(70) 

edilin kélaf tun hag!*13 

So-and-so left us in the open 

shall b Utey LSs Odb 
This is acomment made when someone beloved and respected is 
temporarily or permanently absent from a community (al-Shahri 
2000, 89, 262). 

The verbal form kélaf is a third-person perfective of a Ga- 

stem meaning ‘to let, allow’ (JL, 144). The term hagl5 ‘in the 


open’ is a masculine plural nisbah adjective with adverbial force, 
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which is not recorded in the lexica. However, the corresponding 
root Vhgl pertains to the pasturing of animals (JL, 106; MLZ, 222), 
which is an outdoor activity par excellence. Therefore, the exist- 
ence of a nisbah adjective “hagli (and its plural counterpart 
hag13) related to this activity seems far from unlikely. Despite a 
marked lexical divergence, this expression corresponds in mean- 
ing to Mehri flan sttomdn m-ba‘dah ‘NN, wir sind nach seinem 
Weggehen Waisen geworden’ (Sima 2005, 78-79). 


(71) 

edilin xol5t e-tit l-e-riyet 

So-and-so mixes the thirsty with those who have drunk their fill 

A jlidly slaell ble od 
This proverb describes someone who is not able to tell good from 
evil (al-Shahri 2000, 89, 263). 

The verbal form xolst is a perfective third person of a Ga- 

stem meaning ‘to mix’ (JL, 300). The term fit, meaning ‘thirsty (a 
cow, for example). This cannot be used for a human being’ (MLZ, 
601: gus Ot pls Yy [des 34)\] ake) is not recorded by JL 
(49), although it does record the root Vimy. Similarly, the term 
riyet ‘quenched’ is not listed under the root vrwy in JL (218), but 
appears in MLZ (361) under the root vrby.”° This is etymologi- 
cally controversial, as evidence from other Semitic languages 
suggests that the above term should be derived from vrwy; cf. the 
meanings connected to ‘drinking’ under Arabic (¢,, (Wehr and 
Cowan 1976, 369) and Gafaz 2@e (Leslau 2006, 478), as well as 


*° This term is the feminine form of (s). It is recorded as <3), which 
would suggest riy5t rather than riyet. 
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the cognate terms containing a /w/ as a second root consonant 
in Mehri (ML, 334). 


(72) 

edilin 9 nfaf b-o Sfat 

He is neither useful for work nor for playing 

ais Vg ave es Y ot 
This is yet another remark about useless people (al-Shahri 2000, 
89, 263). Cf. entries (28), (38), (50), (67), and (69). 

The terms nfaf and Sfaf are problematic in that they could 
be either H1-stem verbs (with initial vowel loss, as described in 
entry (45) above), or nouns deriving from the roots vnf¢ (JL, 181; 
MLZ, 929) and vsf¢, an Arabic borrowing, sfaf < eee ‘to mediate, 
use one’s good offices, put in a good word, intercede, intervene, 
plead’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 478), with /S/ for Arabic <_#>, 
as is common in Arabic loanwords; cf. séhi ‘tea’ < south Arabian 
Arabic dialects sahi (JL, 265). Compare Mehri [d-sfa‘ w-ld-nfa‘ 
‘(NN bringt) weder Hilfe noch Nutzen’ (Sima 2005, 79), whose 
meaning ‘So-and-so, no help and no benefit’ better renders the 


Jibbali/Sharét expression. 


(73) 

edilin e-dors man $*bdts 

So-and-so, his blood is from his gums 

ai) cy 482 OS 
This metaphor describes someone who causes trouble for rela- 
tives (al-Shahri 2000, 89, 263). 

The term sb5t ‘gums’ is recorded with a short vowel in JL 

(260). Interestingly, MLZ (469) lists this term with a long vowel, 
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as pronounced by al-Shahri, but with the totally different mean- 
ing of ‘skin that surrounds fingernails’ ( Abt domo! eI). 


(74) 

e dirafst tahkék hantifs 

He who feels the itch should scratch it himself 

Lgenid thet oly Ugele ISodl camel oy 
This saying underlines the importance of dealing with one’s own 
problems (al-Shahri 2000, 89, 264). 

The verbal form dirafst (with a long vowel) is a perfective 
3.F.SG. of a Gb-stem meaning ‘to itch, be itchy’ (JL, 47). The fol- 
lowing verbal form tahkék is an imperfective 3.F.SG. of a H1-stem 
reported to mean ‘to plane, level, smoothe’ (JL, 107). Interest- 
ingly, MLZ does not record either this form or the T1l-stem rec- 
orded by JL (107) with the meaning ‘to scratch’. This is one of 
the few items in this collection in which the subject is feminine, 
although al-Shahri’s English translation has the pronoun ‘he’ (al- 
Shahri 2000, 89). However, the Arabic translation uses the femi- 
nine gender. This saying can be compared to Mehri dadrfot 
taht*ktk hndfs ‘Das Jucken kratzt sich selbst’ (Sima 2005, 79). 


(75) 
e-res delil b ésifirét 
The head shows the skill of the hairdresser 
Bilal) Slgry dyarer che Ju pl 
This means that actions reveal the personality of the person who 
acts (al-Shahri 2000, 89, 264). 
The term delil means ‘guide’ (JL, 38). The long vowel in 


the segment ésifirét is due to the coalescence of the vowel in the 
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preceding preposition ba and the definite article: *ba-e-sifirét. This 
noun is recorded by JL (324) as ‘plait, tress of hair’. However, 
MLZ (568) records it as ‘a woman who braids the hair’ ( | al all 
peesl ey e343), which, vis-d-vis the Arabic rendition of this prov- 


erb, looks like a semantically more fitting interpretation. 


(76) 

érxe i-nitk b-9 tes°’m e-déhar 

Instead of fasting for your whole life, be happy 

AS past) halne ye frail Aull dle pall ely oS o) 
This is a piece of advice to a pious but unlucky person to stop 
fasting to please God and be happy (al-Shahri 2000, 90, 264). 

The first verbal form is an imperative of a H1-stem meaning 

‘to slacken; to let go (of a rope)’ (JL, 218), whilst the second one, 
tes*m, is a subjunctive 3.M.SG. of a G-stem deriving from a hollow 
root Vswm ‘to fast’ (JL, 243) and is part of a negative imperative. 
The term nit ‘intention, determination’ (MLZ, 945: e asd] hyo) al) 
is not listed in JL. In view of the above, the expression is probably 


best translated as ‘let go of your intention and don’t fast forever!’. 


(77) 

er§ xalé yaté kelé e-brés 

The area is deserted, the wolf eats his son 

only CSU ISL Lg bY Sygrege (oy VI 
This saying describes a place which is devoid of any form of life 
(al-Shahri 2000, 90, 265). 

The verbal form is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a G-stem de- 

riving from the doubly weak root Vtwy meaning ‘to eat’ (JL, 273). 


The term kelg, which al-Shahri translates as ‘wolf’ and —33 (al- 
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Shahri 2000, 90), is unattested. Interestingly, this term follows 
the same CeCe pattern as delé ‘early morning’ (see also entry (59) 
of this collection), and shares with the latter the same apparent 
loss of /b/ as third root consonant, as well as semantics that 
match those of the /b/-final variant. This proverb is formally 
comparable with Mehri arZ xli kawb ytdyw habréh ‘Wenn das Land 
od ist, frifét der Hund sein Junges’ (Sima 2005, 79). 


(78) 

ezd Ag*teS gé5 

Let the quick-tempered person become worse 

BL > Pe Aj 
This saying describes someone who is always in a bad mood (al- 
Shahri 2000, 90, 265). 

The verbal form ezd is an imperative of a H1-stem listed in 
JL (321) as ezed. Both the participial form aé*té5 < *a-magtés 
‘cross, frowning’ and ges ‘trouble; unpleasant thing, person’ de- 
rive from the root vgys (JL, 92). However, a¢téS is rendered in 
Arabic with gel ‘dumb, stupid, silly, foolish, fatuous; fool, sim- 
pleton, imbecile’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 206), which provides 
an indication as to the meaning of this proverb. 

This proverb is recorded by MLZ (683) as _# peel 35). 
Also, cf. Mehri azydd msa‘mi ‘amit ‘Vermehre dem Zornigen noch 
den Zorn’ (Sima 2005, 79), notwithstanding the lexical diver- 
gences. 

(79) 

€ Se§ lob 9 yatidk® lo 

He who has the word no, is safe 
dled ays YY AAS tee oye 
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This stresses the importance of saying ‘no’ when it is wise to do 
so (al-Shahri 2000, 90, 265). The term lob expresses anaphoric 
negation (i.e., ‘no!’) in Jibbali/Sharét (JL, 166). Al-Shahri’s Ara- 
bic translation of the verbal form yatisk 4.>2)\ 4.5 Y ‘is not affected 
by cunning’, an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a Gb-stem < vVtwk, is at 
variance with the meanings listed by JL (281) for this verb, 
namely ‘to be given a liability, be stuck with (b-) someone; to be 
at one’s wit’s end, unable to cope’. This form is not recorded by 
MLZ (595) under vtwk, but semantically related terms can be 
found under vtbk (MLZ, 595, 576). With regard to this expres- 
sion, one of the meanings listed by JL, ‘to be unable to cope’, 


seems the most fitting one. 


(80) 

e Safid 3 tilim 

He who has been promised something can expect that the promise 

will be kept 

les oJ Ed 
This is used as a remark on unpaid debts (al-Shahri 2000, 90, 
266). 

Al-Shahri in the first instance utters saféd, the active voice 

of a perfective third person of a $2-stem,! and then in the second 
instance uses its passive counterpart SaSid, probably due to a slip. 


The use of a passive S-stem is remarkable. However, given the 


21 The I-weak root Vwd, from which this verb is derived, and the fact 
that only one $-stem is recorded by JL, make the distinction between 
§1 and S82 difficult to determine. However, MLZ (978) records s.3 and 
423. The second form, corresponding to a $2, seems to match Saféd. 
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basically active meaning of Safed ‘to arrange a meeting, to swear, 
vow to do something’ (JL, 286), the use of its passive counterpart 
to convey the sense of ‘being promised something’ has a strong 
semantic motivation. The second verbal form is the passive per- 
fective third person of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to oppress, be unjust’ 
(JL, 49). 


(81) 

& Se8 a-gég yoduren 

He who has strong men at his back can show off in the arena 

Olteodl 8 Spreng Sper Shen! 5gb ane oy 
According to folk history, this sentence was uttered by a tribal 
leader who, at a tribal gathering, was marginalised by other tribal 
leaders on account of the small size of his tribe. He then ordered 
his people to have as many children as possible, so that twenty 
years later he attended another such gathering backed by a size- 
able force of men. At present, it is used when a person in trouble 
is helped by family and friends (al-Shahri 2000, 91, 266). 

The relativiser ¢ is realised as a long vowel here, as it is in 
entry (79) above. The verbal form yadurén is an imperfective 
3.M.SG. of a H2-stem deriving from a hollow root Vdwr meaning 
‘to return’ (JL, 43; MLZ, 344: a, 1 ,sle). The semantics of this 
verb in this context are unclear. The stress falling on the -(v)n 
suffix of the imperfective is likely due to topicalisation, as de- 
scribed by Dufour (2016, 36). 

(82) 

som 1-e-sSefk b-ol (t)sers lo 

Sell to the bridegroom but do not accompany him 
ail Vy wupl cle 
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This proverb comments on the fact that, given the physical and 
mental strain entailed by a wedding, one can profit by selling 
overpriced goods to a bridegroom, who is too tired to bargain. 
Conversely, those who choose to stand by the bridegroom as he 
organises his wedding will share the strain (al-Shahri 2000, 91, 
267). 

The verbal form som is an imperative of a G-stem meaning 
‘to sell’ (JL, 244).”? The term Sefk ‘bridegroom’ (MLZ, 480: _ -. ,s\; 
see also entry (115) in this collection) is not recorded in JL, alt- 
hough JL (260) does record the root vsfk as covering verbs and 
other terms related to marriage and weddings. The lack of a t- 
prefix in the subjunctive 2.M.SG. verb (t)ser’s ‘accompany’ (MLZ, 
466: —S'\5 38l)) may only be explained if it belongs to the H2- 
stem class (Rubin 2014, 146; Testen 1992). The corresponding 
Mehri proverb is 56m k-hifak w-ld-ssdyrdh Id ‘Verkauf (etwas) an 
den Brautwerber, aber geh nicht mit ihm mit’ (Sima 2005, 79- 
80). 


(83) 
iz 8ékum b-iz gitis faxre e-yo isdh 
Those who leave early in the morning, while it is still dark, and 
those who leave a little before them, will arrive together in the 
morning 
Les ele vgleas gree 95 gl fulll varie 3 Nyy cpl 
This means that those who start something earlier will not nec- 
essarily finish earlier (al-Shahri 2000, 91, 267). 


22 This form is from the hollow root V§?m, which has no distinction be- 
tween Ga and Gb (al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 210). 
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The verbal form gis, a perfective third person of a H2-stem 
meaning ‘to go late at night’ (MLZ, 208: \UI +1) 3 2 \ Cas \ jl 
sui lve \) is not recorded by JL.” Additionally, MLZ lists it 
under the root Vgws, but al-Shahri pronounces it with a clearly 
audible nasalised vowel, which would point to the root actually 
being Vgms; see also entry number (89) below. Compare the 
Mehri proverb dd-syordm fakh d-‘asar (d-halldyy) ydsabham kall 
faxrd ‘Die um Mitternacht (oder: am Ende der Nacht) (los)gehen, 
werden am Morgen alle zusammen sein’ (Sima 2005, 80). Curi- 
ously, the actions described by the original Jibbali/Sharét version 
of the expression and its Arabic translation are provided in re- 


verse order in the English translation. 


(84) 

— sor SeS 39z 

God is with the one who has patience 

cn bell e i Oo! 
This is a remark about those who eventually get what they 
wanted, after a long wait (al-Shahri 2000, 91, 267). 

The relativiser ¢ is realised as a long vowel here, as in en- 
tries (79) and (81) above. The verbal form sdr is a perfective 
third-person Ga-stem meaning ‘to be patient’ < vsbr (JL, 235). 
This proverb is also recorded by al-Ma’shani (2017, 84). Cf. 
Mehri kall d-sbor bali seh ‘Jeder der geduldig ist, mit dem ist Gott’ 
(Sima 2005, 80). 


8 The initial vowel is lost because of the preceding sonorant (al-Kathiri 
and Dufour 2020, 183). 
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(85) 

e-terd yolhsk her 91 kun terd? les 

Only the skillful pursuer can catch his quarry 

V yee IS N3| VW depen dy Ge elas: ype alle ye Gold! 
This is used to underline the importance of catching an animal 
thief immediately. It is also used ironically if the animal cannot 
be retrieved before it is eaten by the thief (al-Shahri 2000, 92, 
268). 

The term terd ‘pursuer’ (MLZ, 580: 4.3L! eye) Gd CI 
‘The one who tracks down cattle thieves’) is not recorded in JL, 
although the terms listed under the root vtrd are semantically 
related to this term (JL, 279-80). The vowel [e] in the suffix at- 
tached to the preposition /- is unexpected (Rubin 2014, 268). The 
verbal form yalhdk is a subjunctive 3.M.SG. of a Gb-stem meaning 
‘to catch up with, overtake, run after’ (JL, 163) and is used here 
with optative force. 

The literal meaning of this expression is problematic: not- 
withstanding the Arabic and English renditions, the Jibbali/ 
Shorét texts seems to mean ‘the pursuer will catch if there is no 
other pursuer against him’. 

(86) 

a-fakar serb 

The youth is spring (the season) 

ar) g& Spill pal 
This is said of a person whose appearance and/or circumstances 
improved with age (al-Shahri 2000, 92, 268). 
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The term fakar is reported to mean ‘size’ (JL, 11) and, ad- 
ditionally, ‘growth’ (MLZ, 639-40: ,.J! Js! . SUI), with the lat- 
ter meaning probably to be interpreted here as ‘age of growth’ 
and, therefore, ‘youth’. The term serb means ‘autumn (the period 
from October to December after the monsoon rains)’ (JL, 241). 


(87) 

a-fasor e-rahim oxer ar a-ga e-défor 

A good friend is better than a bad brother 

cee) Gekt oye pt dell Gtvall 
This self-explanatory proverb stems from the awareness that 
friends are often closer than one’s own relatives (al-Shahri 2000, 
92, 268). The term Sdsar means ‘husband; close friend’ (JL, 17). 
The adjective rahim has the peculiar meaning ‘beautiful, good’ 
(JL, 210; MLZ, 368: .,.>) vis d vis its Arabic cognate rahim ‘mer- 
ciful, compassionate’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 332). 


(88) 

affor e-défar ba-tbaf ser Sef§ 

Send an incapable man and follow him 

ofl gaily Ger fol 
This is said upon someone’s failure to carry out a task (al-Shahri 
2000, 92, 268). 

The imperative affar stems from a Hl-stem verb < V¢rr 
meaning ‘to send, send for’ (JL, 14). The term Sef is used here in 
its original meaning ‘trace, track’ (JL, 246). However, it under- 
went a process of grammaticalisation in Mehri and Jibbali/Sharét 
into a discourse particle meaning ‘it turned out’. This process is 
discussed in Watson and al-Mahri (2017, 95-96). 
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(89) 

Ol €-yo mug'ts 

You can own something belonging to another for only a few hours 

seid day | dre Sher ie ll JL 
This is a comment made upon re-gaining possession of something 
that had been lent sooner than the borrower expected (al-Shahri 
2000, 92, 269). 

The H2-stem participial form mugiig ‘gone at late night’ is 
unrecorded (MLZ, 208) and, similarly to the form of the same 
verb used in entry number (83) above, it is pronounced with a 
nasalised consonant, which would argue for a Vgms root, despite 
its being listed under Vgws (MLZ, 208). 


(90) 

aftilim mibdi 

The learner over-exaggerates 

Ils YS bo] Gute 
This is a comment made about someone who, in new circum- 
stances, claims to know how to act despite actually not knowing 
(al-Shahri 2000, 93, 269). 

This proverb is made up of two participial forms: aftilim < 
*e-maStilim ‘educated’ from the root V¢lm (JL, 13), which is better 
translated as ‘learner’ in this case; and mibdi, which seems to con- 
vey the sense of ‘exaggerated’ (4sl.J| .35), and is, in all likeli- 
hood, connected to vbdy ‘lying’ (JL, 23; MLZ, 119-20), but is 
hitherto unrecorded. 


% 


This proverb is also recorded by MLZ (119) as cats asl. 


2 (Ne 
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(91) 

6] yaslél avls 

The property lifts its owner 
Aole aos) eou JLJI 


This can be used either as an encouragement to be financially 
independent, or as a comment about someone who, in spite of 
not being liked by most members of a community, is wealthy (al- 
Shahri 2000, 93, 269). 

The verbal form is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a G-stem 
meaning ‘lift up off the ground’ (JL, 252). Unlike in entry number 
(89) above, the devoicing/pre-aspiration of /1/ is clearly audible 
here. The segment asl§ is from *a-bafl-s. This expression corre- 
sponds to Mehri mol yrofa‘ ba‘ah ‘Besitz erhebt seinen Besitzer’ 
(Sima 2005, 80). 


(92) 

a-gar) o-gid yatabri 

The good speech breaks me down 

cer 2t ce Glgig dort teal AISI 
This is used when someone tries to convince another person by 
means of heated arguments at first, and then calms down and 
uses more relaxed and friendly manners (al-Shahri 2000, 93, 
270). 

This saying features a mixed Mehri-—Jibbali/Shorét lan- 
guage, although, as al-Shahri explains in the Arabic commentary, 
et taeetl oe AST Aeell SM ews ail VY det) gall bylsee feo Mie 
lhe gl ylée opsalll ob ols ‘This proverb is a mixture of the Mehri 
and Shehri languages, but it tends to Mehri more than to Shehri, 


notwithstanding the close kinship of the two languages’. The verb 
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yatabri ‘breaks me’, for example, is the normal form for ‘it breaks 
me’ in Mehri, with a 1.C.SG. personal suffix attached. That said, 
the Mehri version of this proverb, gro jid ytobdr haysi ‘Eine gute 
Rede bricht meinen Zorn’ (Sima 2005, 80), features the addi- 


tional segment haysi ‘my anger’. 


(93) 

2 galdb 1-61§ 5 les mitdr? lo 

You cannot blame a person for keeping his own property 

ade ad Y dle ob agledl oo 
This proverb is used when a person complains about not being 
able to obtain something for free (al-Shahri 2000, 93, 270). 

In utterance-initial position, 9 represents the relativiser ¢ 
having been influenced by the leftmost vowel of the following 
segment, as expected in the presence of an intervening guttural 
(JL, xxix-xxx). The verbal form gol3b is a perfective third person 
of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to refuse’ (JL, 85). The vowel in the pro- 
nominal suffix attached to the preposition l- is [e], unlike in entry 
number (85) above, which has [e]. The term mitjr, which appears 
here with the meaning ‘blame’, is not recorded in the lexical 
sources used in this study. In light of the above, the literal mean- 
ing of this expression is ‘he who doesn’t refuse his wealth, there 
is no blame on him’. 

(94) 
e agad yakss hSgat fel5 yasSessfo 
He who travels about will gain wealth or knowledge 


a pla Gh Vinci ans 
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This is used either to encourage lazy people to seek adventure, or 
as a comment about those who have attained something valuable 
as a result of travelling (al-Shahri 2000, 94, 270). 

The imperfective 3.M.SG. of a Ga-stem verb yak3§ < vksy 
is recorded in JL (158) as ‘to pay; to pay blood-money’, which, 
given the general meaning of the proverb, would not make sense. 
However, if we view this verb as an Arabic loan, we can find the 
meaning ‘to fulfil’, associated with the expression 4-bJ! (23 
(Wehr and Cowan 1976, 212), which is consistent with both the 
English and the Arabic translation of this proverb. The final 
vowel in the verb yaSes3fo, an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a $1-stem 
< vsfv meaning ‘to gather news, find out’ (JL, 237), is transcribed 
by al-Shahri (2000, 270) as -\, which normally indicates [e]. It 
therefore exhibits the same phenomenon found in entries (40) 
and (45) above, where the term tide ‘breast’ is realised as t5do, 
and the term g3fe ‘shadow’ is realised as g5fo. The Mehri counter- 
part of this saying is d-ydsyur, ykayZ hojdt w-li ydssayf ‘Wer (aus 
dem Haus) geht, erledigt wichtige Dinge und eignet sich Wissen 
an’ (Sima 2005, 80-81) 


(95) 

e-ferdst tford ed emités 

When an animal is frightened it takes flight and re-joins its herd 

Late oo! 63 Ailes 
This sentence is uttered to comment on the faithfulness of certain 
people towards their families and tribes, so that they will always 
remember home regardless of how far they travel, and will not 
let hard feelings come between them and their loved ones (al- 
Shahri 2000, 94, 270). 
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The verbal form ¢tford is an imperfective 3.F.SG. of a Ga- 
stem meaning ‘to stampede, panic’ (JL, 59) and, as is the case 
with entry number (21) of the MLZ collection, it is realised with 
a long vowel. The segment émités ‘her mothers’ is the result of the 
plural emdta ‘mothers’ (JL, 3) with a definite article ¢ and a post- 
posed 3.F.SG. personal suffix attached. Compare the Mehri ex- 
pression d-fdrdot tfordd tahwel hamutyds ‘(Das Kalbchen,) das 
Angst bekommt, lauft vor Angst zu seinen Miittern’ (Sima 2005, 
81). In light of the original text, its Arabic translation, and its 
Mehri counterpart, this expression can be more faithfully ren- 
dered in English as ‘the frightened animal runs to its mothers in 


fear’. 


(96) 

e-ffudtin 9 t-toras ar e-gits 

A stone only break his sister 

lV) Slee SY 
This means that stubborn people can only be made to see reason 
by someone more stubborn than them (al-Shahri 2000, 94, 271). 

As in entry number (40), it is possible to observe here a 

term whose initial sound is a voiceless non-glottalic consonant 
with a definite marker: e-ffudtin. The 3.F.SG. prefix of the imper- 
fective Ga verbal form ttdras < ttdras, meaning ‘to break’ (JL, 282) 
shows the effects of regressive assimilation. There is a 3.F.SG. 
personal suffix -s attached to it, referring to fudtin ‘rock’ (JL, 51), 
which must, at least in this case, be regarded as lexically femi- 
nine. The corresponding Mehri expression is sowar att*ktikas dr 


gits ‘Ein Stein zerschlagt nur seine Schwester’ (Sima 2005, 81), 
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also recorded by ML (368) as a sawar, tabris ar agds ‘only a stone 


can break a stone’.*4 


(97) 

e-kisét Sirik b 1zirtin 

The wolf is the partner of the goat-herder 

ps Bley th Sul 
This is a remark about the clever taking advantage of the simple 
(al-Shahri 2000, 94, 271). It uses the terms kisét ‘wolf? (JL, 153; 
MLZ, 748: —53), and igirtin ‘shepherd’ (JL, 4; MLZ, 830: ml iley). 


(98) 

€ kiza%! ¢ kiza{! 91 {Aser heS b-51 betah 

You, Kieza, wake up. You have no husband and no baydhah 

cae Vy Se oa V els cls 
This is used to joke about daydreamers and is based on a folk tale 
in which a woman named Kizaf had been talking in her sleep 
about getting married whilst she was out in the wild with other 
women in order to harvest the betah plant (al-Shahri 2000, 95, 
271). 

The vocative particle ¢ (JL, 1) receives a prominent stress 
within the utterance. The feminine personal name Kizaf seems 
not to be recorded elsewhere; however, cf. Arabic 4s ‘wind- 
driven, tattered clouds, scud; tuft of hair’ (Wehr and Cowan 
1976, 761), and see also Castagna (2022b). The plant name betah 
corresponds to Gladiolus ukambanensis (Miller and Morris 1988, 


150), a plant whose corms are traditionally eaten. 


*4 Literally ‘the stone, only its brother breaks it’. 
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(99) 

e-kissét tSsorh 

The lone cow is always in danger 

pas 2p beds cee Sill ole! 
This saying is a reminder that there is no safety in being alone 
(al-Shahri 2000, 95, 272). 

The term kissét is an etymological cognate with kisét ’wolf’ 

(see entry number (97) above). Al-Shahri’s Arabic translation 
Olea! ‘the animal’, however, suggests this is the most fitting 
meaning in this case. The verbal form tSsorh is an imperfective 
3.F.SG. of a $1-stem meaning ‘to be in danger’ and is not recorded 


in the lexical sources used in this study. 


(100) 
e kéSor Erg’éf! ed tak tak l-entifk (l-entif) b-ed kélatk kélatk 
hanuf 
You, the lion of Arjaff, if you save something, you save it for your- 
self. If you eat everything, you will be the loser 
Shands 284 89 Oly Shad cle edpol eS pal gy) bles! Adles Lal L 
This is a remark about someone who tends to be a spendthrift (al- 
Shahri 2000, 95, 272). According to al-Shahri, Ergéf is a place 
where the Arabian leopard used to live. A place named Arjef can 
be found today in eastern Dhofar at 17°56’35.7”N 55°04’36.0”E.?° 
The meaning of ed in this case seems to be that of ‘if’, normally 
ada (Rubin 2014, 349). Alternatively, this might be an allomorph 
of the preposition ed (Rubin 2014, 365-66). The segment hantf 


‘for (your)self’ is made up of the preposition her ‘to, for’ and the 


25 No Jibbali/Sharét speakers currently live in the area. 
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reflexive pronoun entif (Rubin 2014, 64). The verbal forms tak 
and kélafk are, respectively, a perfective 2.M.SG. of a G-stem < 
Vtwy ‘to eat’ (JL, 273) and a perfective 2.M.SG. of a Ga-stem 
meaning ‘to let, allow’ (JL, 144), which is understood to have the 
meaning of ‘eat’ here. The Arabic rendition of this saying employs 
the form IV verb al ‘to waste, squander, dissipate, spend lav- 
ishly’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 408), and the form II verb 5, ‘to 
save’ (Wehr and Cowan 1978, 1083). 


(101) 

e k-e-défor isdh défar 

The one who accompanies the bad becomes bad 

alee Laer OSs egeel pile oy 
This proverb is used as a warning of the consequences of being 
with people of ill repute (al-Shahri 2000, 95, 262). 

The H1-stem verb ish is used here in the sense of ‘becom- 
ing’ (JL, 234), in a parallel fashion to its Arabic cognate, the caus- 
ative verb asbaha ‘to become’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 500), 
which likewise exhibits a connection to the semantic field of 
‘morning’. Although vsbh is not the native Modern South Arabian 
root for ‘morning’, one should not rule out a parallel development 
a priori, as this would offer a satisfactory explanation for the use 
of the verb in the sense of ‘becoming’ here. In Mehri, the expres- 
sion hayr ydsyur k-hayr ydshdyl Zratydh ‘Der Esel geht (nur) mit 
dem Esel, der seinen Kot liebt’ (Sima 2005, 81) is similar in mean- 
ing, despite the profound lexical divergences. 

A variant of this expression is her agad-ak ka-rahim tken 
rahim / her agad-ak ka-misér’d tken misér’d ‘if you go with the 


good, you will good. If you go with the evil, you will be evil’. 
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This comes from an elderly speaker from al-Hallaniya (Kuria Mu- 
ria; Castagna 2018, 415). 


(102) 

ol bke to ar sudki b-ol Shek to ar has*mi (xas°mi) 

He who makes me cry is a friend, and he who makes me laugh is 

an enemy 

Spte V) pSoees ly cae Ge oY) Se od 
This may be said upon making an unpleasant, but necessary, neg- 
ative remark, or upon being flattered (al-Shahri 2000, 96, 273). 

Al-Shahri utters a [h] instead of a [x] in the first repetition 

of the term xas’m (JL, 306). A similar and more systematic phe- 
nomenon has been documented in the dialect of al-Hallaniyah in 
the vicinity of low vowels (Castagna 2018, 126-27). The verbal 
forms are imperfective third-person forms of two H1-stems mean- 
ing, respectively, ‘to cause to weep’ (JL, 25) and ‘to make laugh’ 
(JL, 325). The similarities to Mehri rahmdt Allah ld-d-bdkyini, w- 
na‘lat Allah ld-d-Zahkini ‘Die Gnade Gottes fiir den, der mich be- 
weint, und der Fluch Gottes fiir den, der mich verlacht’ (Sima 
2005, 81) are hard to miss. 


(103) 

al aftsds b-ol t6lum 

He is not aggressive nor unjust 

rls ply so 
This is said when a son behaves like his father (al-Shahri 2000, 
96, 273). 
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The verbal form aftsdo, a perfective third person of a T2- 
stem < vVf£dw, is listed in JL (7) as a‘tede ‘to attack’, and as ‘as- 
sault’ < V¢dy in MLZ (614: eeeeNy. The verb tdlum is a perfective 
third-person form of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to oppress, be unjust’ 
(JL, 49). 


(104) 

al eléd b-a teléd 

So-and-so, no sons, no daughters 

UI Vy 9553 oY Y 
This can be either a comment about someone who has not wanted 
to get married, or a sympathetic remark about someone who, in 
spite of being married, does not have children (al-Shahri 2000, 
96, 273). 

The term teléd, not recorded by JL, is listed in MLZ (156) 
with the meaning ‘issue, posterity, legacy’ (45,| .4,).Ul \ Ciel). 
MLZ records this proverb within the same entry, giving a slightly 
different Arabic translation: ies Jy 4) J yd ‘so-and-so has nei- 
ther a son nor a legacy’. This expression is recorded as Ji cous 
A 5 al by MLZ (156). The nearly identical counterpart of this 
expression in Mehri is ld-wléd w-ld-tléd ‘(Er hat) keine Kinder und 
(seine Frau) wird auch keine mehr zur Welt bringen’ (Sima 2005, 
82). 


(105) 
1 te he e ba Mas’nin lo tte Yar het ¢ b e-Forus 
I didn’t eat here in Massneen, how can you eat in Foroush? 


a8 3 SH et JSG BSS IST 0S etree gd sll LI 
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This saying is uttered when someone cannot have something that 
someone else can have easily, and stems from a folk tale of two 
jinns, living in separate caves named Masnin and Forus near Wadi 
Darbat. When the jinn in Forus asked if there was anything to eat, 
the jinn in Masnin replied with this sentence (al-Shahri 2000, 96, 
274). 

The place-name Masnin is also recorded by MLZ (872). The 
use of far ‘only, except’ with the meaning of ‘how come’ is idio- 
matic. Both verbal forms are derived from the Ga-stem < vtwy 
‘to eat’ (JL, 273): the first one behaves as an imperfective 1.C.SG., 
although it lacks the expected prefix (al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 
215),° 


(106) 

al te digur lo eStéka far e-mihés 

I don’t eat the beans but I drink their water 

Teele G5 Lily Wyrolal SI Y 
This is used when someone claims not to be doing something 
whilst doing something very similar to what he claims not to be 
doing (al-Shahri 2000, 96, 274). 

The intonation of the speaker, as well as the Arabic trans- 
lation, make it clear that this is a question. The imperfective 
1.C.SG. of the G-stem < vVtwy, as in the preceding entry, lacks 
the corresponding prefix. The second verbal form estéka is an im- 


perfective 1.C.SG. of a Tl-stem < vVsky meaning ‘to drink’ (JL, 


© This prefix is a short vowel, so that the preceding negation 91 might 
have a role in neutralising it. 
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262).”’ The segment e-mthés ‘its water’ indicates broth rather than 
water, as shown by a similar expression in Mehri involving meat 
instead of beans: atdyw tiwyds ld ar mrdkas ‘Ich esse nicht ihr 
Fleisch sondern (trinke) nur ihre Brtihe’ (Sima 2005, 82). 


(107) 

al tirst b-31 gizyiit 

It has not been fractured and has not been sprained 

LS by SG 
This proverb is used in two ways: either as a comment about an 
action which, although frowned upon, has not caused any trou- 
ble, or about a problem whose solutions are all likely to have the 
same outcome (al-Shahri 2000, 97, 274). 

The first verbal form tirst is a perfective 3.F.SG. of a passive 
Ga-stem < vtbr meaning ‘to break’ (JL, 282). The second verbal 
form is a perfective 3.F.SG. of a Gb-stem gizyiit meaning ‘to get a 
sprained joint’ < vgzm (JL, 92). Compare the Mehri expression 
L-tabrot wa-l-gazmot ‘Es ist weder gebrochen noch verstaucht’ 
(Sima 2005, 82). 


(108) 
ol gifber niki b-ol h-mu entwah 
The genitals were not clean and the water was not saved 
ig LSI Vy Calas cll | 
This is used when a big effort is made in vain. Additionally, 
it may be used as a comment about unsuccessful backbiting (al- 
Shahri 2000, 97, 275). 


27 For a commentary on this verb, see entry number (4) of this collec- 
tion. 
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Like entry number (13) of this collection, the language 
used is strongly influenced by Mehri: gibar is ‘vulva’ in Mehri 
(ML, 113); compare Jibbali/Shorét Zyeb (JL, 69). The Mehri term 
mu(h) ‘water’ (ML, 274) is used in conjunction with the Mehri 
definiteness marker h- (Watson 2012, 63-64). The verb antwah 
‘to be plentiful’, in the T-stem, rendered in Arabic as 3, ‘to 
abound’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 1083), is not recorded in the 
lexical sources used in this study. However, the presence of a [w] 
points to a non-native term (Rubin 2014, 33-35). Additionally, 
compare the Mehri verb nawo ‘(rain-clouds) to pile up’ < Vnw? 
(ML, 305). Rather unexpectedly, Sima does not record any corre- 


sponding proverb in Mehri. 


(109) 

al haré Yar e egdéb b-al beké far e tatab 

Only those in need ask for help, and only those in pain will cry 

I oe YY the py pel cM} he 
This saying is used to reproach those who declare that someone 
apparently in need is, in fact, lying (al-Shahri 2000, 97, 275). 

According to Rubin (2012), the Ga-stem verb haré ‘to beg’ 

(JL, 115), which appears here in the perfective third-person form, 
is the source of the future markers dha-, ha-, and a-. The verbal 
form egdéb is a perfective third person of a H1l-stem meaning ‘to 
become poor and hungry’ (JL, 70). The third verbal form beké is 
a perfective third person of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to weep’ (JL, 25). 
Finally, the fourth verbal form is a perfective third person of a 
Gb-stem meaning ‘to be weary’ (JL, 269). 
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(110) 

al res b-ol glad 

Neither head nor the skin 
te Vy nl 


This is used as a comment about an unsuccessful search (al- 
Shahri 2000, 97, 275). The Mehri counterpart of this expression 
is la-hréh wa-l-jod ‘Weder Kopf noch Haut’ (Sima 2005, 82). 


(111) 

ol Safad b-ol Masftid oxér 

Neither Sa’ad nor Masa’oud is better 

bes) agree » g daw > 
This saying is used when having to choose between two things 
that are equally unappealing (al-Shahri 2000, 98, 276). Safad and 


Masud are two personal names of Arabic origin. 


(112) 

ol Ser’gét b-51 farhat 

I’m not attracted by him (or her), and I don’t even like him (or 

her) 

Ae) Vy he Y 
This saying is used as a description of someone who is deemed 
not to be attractive in any way, either physically or in terms of 
personality (al-Shahri 2000, 98, 276). The two nouns appearing 
in this expression, Ser’gét and ferhdt, mean, respectively, ‘physical 
desire’ (JL, 255) and ‘happiness’ (JL, 60). However, MLZ (695) 
renders the latter as i¢, ‘desire’, which seems more fitting in this 


context. Therefore, the overall meaning can be understood as ‘(I 
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feel) no (physical) desire and no longing (for so-and-so)’. Com- 
pare Mehri fldn I-Sdrgat wa-l-farhat ‘NN—weder Leidenschaft 
noch Freude’ (Sima 2005, 82). See also entry (176) of this collec- 


tion. 


(113) 

ol $°nit b-51 x5r 

He has neither a good appearance nor hidden qualities 

dine US Vg cnr ghee Y 
The meaning of this proverb is similar to that of proverb number 
(112) above, although no physical attraction is necessarily im- 
plied in this case (al-Shahri 2000, 98,276). 

The term nit means ‘sight’ (JL, 253) and xdr means ‘anal- 
ysis of the human being, his noble qualities (opposite of evident)’ 
(MLZ, 313: [glee Se] tell alae \ glusY poe).?8 

(114) 

al Sordken tél far her nanhag! 

We only made the music for dancing 

3} ol del ow YY Jus 
This is often said when someone asks why a certain event is tak- 
ing place, and the reason is rather obvious (al-Shahri 2000, 98, 
276). 

The verbal form Sorsken is a perfective 1.C.PL. of a Ga-stem 
meaning ‘to make’ (JL, 267). The vowel between C! and C? is 


normally [e], but here it assimilates to the stressed vowel in an 


8 This term is not recorded by JL. 
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assimilatory process typical of the eastern dialects of the lan- 
guage.” The second verbal form nanhdg is an imperfective 
1.C.PL. of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to dance’ (JL, 186; al-Kathiri and 
Dufour 2020, 202). The term tél < vtbl ‘drum’ (JL, 274) is used 


synecdochally here for ‘music’. 


(115) 

e-Isin €-SSefk 

The tongue of a suitor 

bls! ols 
This remark is used when someone’s actions, performance or gen- 
eral behaviour does not live up to one’s expectations (al-Shahri 
2000, 98, 277). 

The term Sefk ‘bridegroom’ (MLZ, 480: _ J) is used here 
idiomatically for ‘someone whose words are persuasive’ and is 
translated as ‘suitor’ in English (al-Shahri 2000, 98), and Wil in 
Arabic (al-Shahri, 277). This expression formally corresponds to 
Mehri lSdn d-hifak ‘(Er hat) die Zunge eines Brautwerbers’ (Sima 
2005, 83). 


(116) 
ol mes{adad séfe b-51 tet Sabrst 
Don’t delay marrying a beautiful woman, and don’t delay using 
the freshly grown grass 
Ayers sal Vy dor) SU fob Y 
This is used to convince someone to act on a matter sooner rather 
than later (al-Shahri 2000, 99, 277). 


9 See Introduction, p. 20. See also entry number (5) of the MLZ collec- 
tion. 
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The participial form mesfddad ‘late’ is linked to a $1-stem 
verb Safded derived from the root Vfdd, meaning ‘to put some- 
thing aside temporarily’ (JL, 6), and hence ‘to procrastinate’. JL 
does not record a participial form for this verb. However, MLZ 
(612) does: s12J) \ doled! 5.) so \ +44. It is noteworthy that 
this participial form is used as a predicate. 

The term séfe means ‘untouched, uncropped grass’ (JL, 
246). The F.SG. adjective sabrst ‘perfect’ is not recorded in JL. 
However, MLZ (499) records it with the meaning ‘perfection’ 
(oY). 


(117) 

ol fara b-o Sidad 

There is no guard and no door 

sey bY l> 9 
This saying may be used in three different circumstances: (1) 
when there is nothing to be afraid of, (2) when one is not afraid 
of someone else’s threats, or (3) as a comment on property being 
left unguarded at the mercy of thieves (al-Shahri 2000, 99, 277). 

The term fara ‘vigil, sleeplessness’ (MLZ, 623: >uJ! , gJI) 

is not recorded by JL. The term Siddd is translated as ‘door’ in 
English (al-Shahri 2000, 99), and 1.25 Sl in Arabic (al-Shahri, 
277). However, MLZ (474) has .. ‘obstruction’ (Wehr and 
Cowan 1976, 403), to which sidad seems to be etymologically 
related. 

(118) 

31 kob b-al kisatét 

No dogs, no rats 
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This is said in response to enquiries about one’s situation and 
means that everything is basically fine (al-Shahri 2000, 99, 278). 

The term kigafet ‘rats/rodents’ is not recorded as such by JL 
or MLZ. However, both publications do list verbs and nouns 
within the semantic field of ‘biting’ (JL, 157; MLZ, 755: _23). The 
final Y , ‘nor’ in the Arabic translation of this proverb implies that 


other items may be (optionally?) attached to this proverb. 


(119) 

ol muSstr b-ol ak¢at 

No sardines food and no winter winds 

cludd| ae) Vo algo ile Y 
This is used when a person refuses to lend any kind of help (al- 
Shahri 2000, 100, 278). 

The term musur, not listed in JL, is translated as ‘livestock 
fodder’ by MLZ (868: 4,iL.J!) Cale). The term akfdt is from vkfw 
‘strong, cold, rainless wind’ (JL, 140; Morris et al. 2019, 76). 
Since sardines are indeed used as animal fodder in Dhofar during 
the dry season, and the fresh winter grass is similarly used to feed 
livestock, al-Shahri’s translation makes sense. 

(120) 

ol mdlok° li i-defar ar ba xo 

The bad person cannot conquer me except by his mouth 

(Ailed) dots Y) CIN ceomall args ol 
This is said when giving up an argument with someone evil (al- 
Shahri 2000, 100, 279). The corresponding expression in Mehri 


is mlok li bdi Gr ba-lSdndh ‘Der Bose beherrscht mich nur durch 
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seine Zunge’ (Sima 2005, 83). The verbal form molok is a perfec- 


tive third person of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to own’ (JL, 171). 


(121) 

ol yasaf e-déh / 9 lésaf e-déh 

Even the very best person is not safe from misfortune 

Senos) clad gles pal csly el 
This is said when a person who is generally successful falls into 
misfortune (al-Shahri 2000, 100, 279). 

The interpretation of this proverb is problematic in view of 
some degree of ambiguity in the recording which could not be 
clarified through either the translations provided or the tran- 
scription given by al-Shahri. Consequently, the utterance may be 
segmented in two different ways. The verbal forms yasdf and lésaf 
are, respectively, an imperfective and a subjunctive 3.M.SG. of a 
Gb-stem deriving from Vwsf and meaning ‘to survive trials’ (JL, 
293). The term déh ‘misfortune’ < vVdbh is not listed in JL. MLZ 
(349) records a H1-stem verb under the above-mentioned root, 
meaning ‘to distort, to seek/try to distort something’ (\ _,a» ,o5% 
ecgtdl apd Js), so this is likely to be a nominal form derived 


from this root. 


(122) 

31 edaf de ba de b-al ba e-tek a héfal 

No one knows anything about anyone, nor about the ripe figs 

doevld| Leal ols dal Vy sob so ole 
This is used to comment about one’s inability to give help, or to 
suggest that someone is under the wrong impression about some- 
one (al-Shahri 2000, 100, 279). 
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The verbal form edaf is a perfective third person of a Gb- 
stem meaning ‘to know’ (JL, 286).*° 

The relativiser is realised as [a], probably because of the 
contiguity of a pharyngeal consonant. 

The term tek means ‘wild fig’ (JL, 282). 

The term héfal is not recorded as such by the lexical sources 
used in this study. However, the root vAfl is listed both by JL 
(104-5) and MLZ (249-50), and the terms listed fall within the 
semantic field of fruit ripeness. Given that the pattern C’éC?aC? 
often represents active participles (JL, passim), one is led to hy- 


pothesise that this term simply means ‘ripe’. 


(123) 

éenfi 1 kélaf her ax°ri Se lo 

By saying everything our ancestors leave nothing for us to say 

(A.S>) tt Ae! ALS! Se oJ 
This means that the ancestors, having said a lot, have not left 
anything for their descendants to say. This is used in response to 
other proverbs (al-Shahri 2000, 101, 280). 

The term enfi, listed by JL under the root V?nf, and under 
the root Vnfy by MLZ, normally means ‘first, ancient’ (JL, 4), but 
it can also mean ‘forbear, ancestor’ (MLZ, 931). The term ax*ri 
usually means ‘late, later, last; second; behind’ (JL, 5) and is used 
here to contrast with enfi and convey the meaning of ‘descend- 
ant’. Compare the Mehri expression haw“li I-‘ad killa‘ hdr ax‘ri Si 
ld ‘Der Vorfahre hat dem Nachfahren nichts iibrig gelassen’ (Sima 
2005, 83). 


3° See entry number (41) for further details about Gb-stem forms. 
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(124) 

in kottaf kottat 

What has been paid is paid 

Jlj AB ands oi Ls 
This is said when paying off a debt (al-Shahri 2000, 101, 280). 

The less common relative pronoun in ‘all that’ (Rubin 2014, 

72) is attested here.*' The verb kottaf < kotta§ is a perfective third 
person of a T1-stem, and is listed as ‘to get cut’ (JL, 154). How- 
ever, the corresponding participial form mekottaS is listed by MLZ 
(758), and not by JL, as ‘compensation, or what is paid in ex- 
change for the settlement of a debt’ ( Ju ¢ les cys Sd Le | eel 
cz). From a paremiological point of view, this proverb exhibits 


a strong element of tautology (Norrick 2015, 18). 


(125) 

e-nkel mag°reb mon ter Sfret 

The good person is known even when he is in the cradle 

gall Bp de Sle Y gay ee BA Sa 
This saying is used to comment on the talents of a child (al-Shahri 
2000, 101, 280). 

The audio has e-nkel, with a short vowel (presumably a def- 
inite article). However, the meaning given by JL (190), ‘choice 
(livestock)’, does not fit. Conversely, what one would expect here 
is énkel < *e-menkel ‘active, energetic, heroic’, from the same 
root (JL, 190). This, however, would raise questions as to the 


missing initial nasalised vowel. The passive participle mag*reb 


3! Tt is also found in entry number (9) of the elicited proverbs. 
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means ‘famous, well-known’ (JL, 88). The term Sfrét ‘cradle’ 
(MLZ, 478) is not recorded by JL. 


(126) 

in hé mon Stitum yste b-e-gidrit° 

What falls from the sky will hit the ground 

U2 (le pay sland oye bin be 
This proverb means that actions have unavoidable consequences 
(al-Shahri 2000, 101, 281). The rare relativiser in (Rubin 2014, 
72) is used here, as it is in entry number (9) of the elicited prov- 
erbs below. The verbal form hé is a perfective third person of a 
G-stem deriving from a doubly weak root Vhwy meaning ‘to fall’ 
(JL, 100; al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 195). The verb ydte is an 
imperfective 3.M.SG. of a Gb-stem from the root Vwty meaning 
‘to come, come upon; to happen to be; to fall upon’ (JL, 294; al- 
Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 194). 

Additionally, MLZ (969) records this expression as + ¢.8 o! 
Sydow bdy enh. Compare Mehri [-hin hwih man (hitém), ywoka‘b- 
drz ‘Wenn (etwas) vom Himmel fallt, landet es auf der Erde’ 
(Sima 2005, 83). 

(127) 
31 Sif lo yanxeérg’5l 
Who doesn’t hear, falls through the gap 
Bp¢edl Spell CB SE oy ede poe I oy 
This is said upon noticing that someone is not listening to what 
is being said (al-Shahri 2000, 101, 281). 
The quadriliteral verb yanxérg’Jl is an imperfective 3.M.SG. 


of a °N1-stem from the root vxrgl meaning ‘to decline, get into 
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difficulties’ (JL, 304). Furthermore, JL (304) records a variant of 
this proverb: d-ol sif lo’, yanxargsl. Sima (2005, 83-84) records a 
similar proverb, as-Sdswiul gro Id, ydnt*rdsh, which is translated with 
a rather different (albeit not totally divergent) meaning: ‘Wer die 


(eigene) Rede nicht genau priift, bringt (alles) durcheinander’. 


(128) 

Sb yafrér isafgial 

The closed door stops those who are in a hurry 

eens) Lady OUI 
This is said upon giving up trying to get something from someone 
(al-Shahri 2000, 102, 281). 

The verbal form yafrér is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a G- 
stem from a geminate root Vfrr meaning, among other things, 
‘stop something from going’ (JL, 14). The participial form isa¥gal 
< *e-mesafgal is not listed by JL. However, MLZ (610) lists it as 
‘hurried’ (_[>-.-2J)). 

(129) 

9 yahtégia fafsr ar ed déhak 

The clouds only gather on the high mountains 

Shes aed le VY) Glen) eome Y 
This is a comment about someone who turns out to be capable of 
sorting an issue which all others failed to sort. Therefore, the 
clouds are a metaphor for normal people, whilst the summit rep- 
resents the wise person to whom the others turn (al-Shahri 2000, 
102, 282). 

The verbal form yahtég’a is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a T1- 


stem meaning, among other things, ‘to come together’ (JL, 106). 
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(130) 

9 yasokf l-sram ar éltéS falsh ég*tél 

No-one lives beside the road except the unkind person or the gen- 

erous person 

wil oh fees Y) ae pall dB le nly Y 
This saying is used to express appreciation towards a good per- 
son, or disapproval towards a bad person. Al-Shahri (2000, 102, 
282) asserts that in the olden days roads were very few in Dhofar, 
and those who lived near them were either good people who 
wanted to help travellers, or bad people who established their 
dwellings by the road for the convenience of it. 

The term élté§ < *e-malt€s is not recorded by JL. MLZ (824) 
lists it as “heedless, mean’ (4)! . 3/:)|). MLZ records this proverb 
within the above-mentioned entry as >)! ali Beh! = ays Last 
and translates into Arabic as \ a2U) Gb) 4 Gib yew \ ole 
($l ‘no one lives near the road except the wicked/the generous’ 
(MLZ, 824). The term fal5h ‘or’ has an audible final [h], which is 
unexpected (Rubin 2014, 317). ég°tél < *e-mag’tél < Vgml ‘gen- 
erous’ is recorded by JL (76) as magtil. 

(131) 
2 yasdid b-s yabtidid 
They don’t agree and they don’t separate 
od ae Vy opti Y 
This proverb normally refers to children who are supposed to be 


friends, but have frequent disagreements (al-Shahri 2000, 102, 
282). 


The verbal form yasdid is an imperfective 3.M.PL. of a G- 


stem from the geminate root vsdd and means, among other 
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things, ‘to agree on terms’ (JL, 223). The verb yabtidid ‘to sepa- 
rate’ is a 3.M.PL. imperfective of a T1-stem derived from the root 
vbdd, which covers terms connected to the semantic field of ‘sep- 
aration’ (JL, 22; MLZ, 117-18). The Mehri counterpart of this 
proverb is l-ydsdid wa-l-ydbt‘did ‘Sie kommen nicht tberein, 


(aber) sie trennen sich auch nicht’ (Sima 2005, 84). 


(132) 

2 yaskStorn a-Tisdsr 

What a pity friends fall out 

sae tls Y ag! 
This is used ironically when two evil individuals, who were 
friends, fall out with each other (al-Shahri 2000, 103, 283). The 
verbal form yaskdtorn is an imperfective 3.M.PL. of a $2-stem 
meaning ‘to quarrel’ (MLZ, 729: mols). MLZ (729) additionally 
records this expression as ) 25] »5,ii,|. The literal meaning of 


this expression is ‘Friends don’t quarrel’. 


(133) 

érSt 9 Shalit giud? lo a tShaldb sab*l51 lo 

The animal which doesn’t give milk after a birth will not give nor- 

mal milk later on 

nny Lagd Lilo Lobe 25 op) Yild petll Bah jl col 
This proverb conveys that if one does not succeed in easy times, 
then one will certainly not succeed in harder times (al-Shahri 
2000, 103, 283). 


*? This term is not recorded by JL. 
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The term erst < *e berst = relativiser + the auxiliary verb 
ber in the third-person feminine singular form (Rubin 2014, 164- 
68). The verbal forms Shaldt and tshal5b are 3.F.SG. of the perfec- 
tive and imperfective respectively, of a $1-stem < Vhlb meaning 
‘to be able to be milked’ (JL, 109). The term gud means ‘colos- 
trum; beestings’ < Vgyd (JL, 81), and the term sab’l5l is an adjec- 
tive meaning ‘pure’, normally used for milk (JL, 243). Therefore, 
the literal meaning of this expression is ‘(she) who can’t give co- 


lostrum, won’t give milk’. 


(134) 

ér°? hkum boa-gés al-fod a-asar & de 

The one who becomes old, no longer has any friends 

do) pte ty o cpl abely gedh ee sl 
This sentence may be uttered by an elderly person to remark that 
with old age comes loneliness (al-Shahri 2000, 103, 283). 

The initial segment er must be interpreted as < *e-ber (see 
entry (133) above). The verbal form hkum is a perfective third 
person of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to be old’ (JL, 107). The term ges 
is not recorded by the lexical sources used in this study. However, 
following al-Shahri’s Arabic translation -Jl eis 6 cl, one 
would be tempted to postulate a noun meaning ‘age’ or ‘weak- 
ness’. Alternatively, one might posit a G-stem verb gé$/yag3s/ 
yagss meaning ‘to become weak’:*? in the latter case, the segment 
ba would stand for the coordinating conjunction. Sima (2005, 84) 


records a proverb that, in spite of some lexical divergences, is 


°8 See al-Kathiri and Dufour (2020, 210-11) for a morphologically sim- 
ilar verb. 
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identical in meaning: d-bdr wakbdth hakmot, kullém hdrba‘t'yGh 
‘Bei wem schon das Alter eingetreten ist, dem werden seine Ge- 


fahrten weniger’. 


(135) 
ér sini yum e emSin yahil giub b-issd 
Who saw the day of yesterday, he must carry a shield and a sword 
ney ef FEL gl ale Coe ual pg Celtel ual Qs 
This is used as a comment about one’s (or someone else’s) over- 
cautious behaviour (al-Shahri 2000, 103, 284). 

The first segment is to be interpreted as *e-ber. The verbal 
form sini is a perfective third person of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to 
see’ (JL, 253). The term iss3 ‘sword’ is a feature of the eastern 
varieties of Jibbali/Sharét. Compare the term istd used in the cen- 
tral and western varieties (al-Shahri 2007, 78). 


(136) 

érsét &-défor 

Don’t rub up against a bad person 

tse Sab oe Shs 
This is said when something bad happens as a result of the actions 
of a bad person (al-Shahri 2000, 103, 284). 

The term érsét < *e-mursét ‘dealing with a bad person’ 
(MLZ, 861: ces! ert a lel) is not listed by JL, although 
the T1-stem verb mutras ‘to be involved more and more in a prob- 
lem thought at first to be small’, listed under the corresponding 
root vmrs (JL, 174), indicates that the above noun has a semantic 
connection to this root. The literal meaning of this expression is 


‘dealings (of) the bad (person)’. 
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(137) 
étlim yahsizil 
The innocent person has the clear sound of a piece of metal being 
struck 
Ail Oded) Seat Oy aplacl 
This is said of someone who is innocent and, hence, speaks out 
vehemently (al-Shahri 2000, 104, 284). 

The term ét’lim < *e-met’lim ‘oppressed’ (MLZ, 601: esl!) 
is not listed by JL, and here it means ‘innocent’ in relation to 
being accused of something. The imperfective 3.M.SG. of the 
°H1-stem verb yahsizil means ‘to shake something, to drop it to 
make it ring’ (MLZ, 244: |.) huey deta ei gtll 3) < vhsll, with 
the first /I/ > [5] (IL, xiv; Rubin 2014, 26). 

(138) 

elkét ¢ e-défor 

The power of the bad 

onal oh cell 83 
This proverb is used as a comment about bad actions (al-Shahri 
2000, 104, 284). 

The term élkét < *e-melket ‘dominance, prevalence, control’ 

(MLZ, 881: WJ) Ate! . ted!) is not recorded by JL. 
(139) 
érét e Sammtn 
The mirror of Damoon 
Ugaae Blys 
This is said as a comment about someone who wrongly feels 


physically perfect and is based on a folk story about a woman 
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called Sammun, who had a mirror that made everyone look per- 
fect (al-Shahri 2000, 104, 285). 

The feminine personal name Sammiin is formally compara- 
ble with dmn in Safaitic (al-Manaser and MacDonald 2017, pas- 


sim), where it is, however, recorded as a masculine name. 


(140) 

ba fak*béts xer 

I hope that the outcome will be better 

Tas axdle 4) Ladle Jar well 
When something good happens, people utter this formula to ex- 
press a wish that things remain as good as they are (al-Shahri 
2000, 104, 285). 

The preposition ba heads a prepositional phrase whose de- 
pendent is the term fak*bet, which seems to be an Arabic loan 
< isle ‘end, outcome, upshot; issue, effect, result, consequence’ 
(Wehr and Cowan 1976, 627). 

The Arabic translation beginning with .¢U\ ‘O God!’ (Wehr 


and Cowan 1976, 24) indicates an invocation. 


(141) 

ber te Se fal5 tersktan 

If they don’t eat it they tread on it 

Eo Vy eo SST 
This is said when someone ruins something, such that they are 
unable to take full advantage of it (al-Shahri 2000, 104, 285). 

Rather unusually, this proverb uses the third-person femi- 

nine plural, which could be due to cattle being intended. The Ga- 


stem 3.F.PL. imperfective verb teroktan < vrkt means ‘to step, to 
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tread upon, put a foot on the ground’ (JL, 211). Cf. Mehri twiih 
w-li traktdn ‘(Die Kiihe, Kamelinnen, Ziegen) haben (das Gras) ge- 


fressen oder werden drauftreten’ (Sima 2005, 84). 


(142) 

te k-e-Sinit b-o tgad Ses? lo 

Eat with a midwife but don’t accompany her 

Lal s Y Sy dpe! a IS 
This is used when a person takes advantage of another person 
being busy, to enhance his share of something to the detriment 
of the other (al-Shahri 2000, 105, 286). 

The verbal form te is an imperative of a G-stem from the 
doubly weak root Vtwy meaning ‘to eat’ (JL, 273). The term Sinit 
< vknv ‘nursemaid’ is recorded by MLZ (774: 4, ,\). The verbal 
form tgad is a subjunctive 2.M.SG. of a G-stem < vVwéd ‘to go’ 
(JL, 288) followed by the preposition k- ‘with’ (Rubin 2014, 247- 
49), a combination that has been reported to mean ‘to have sex- 
ual intercourse’ (Rubin 2014, 386). However, in this case it is 
likely to mean ‘to accompany’. The Mehri counterpart of this say- 
ing is teh k-kanyit w-ser Sis ld ‘I& bei der Frau, die ein Kleinkind 
aufzieht, aber geh nicht mit ihr’ (Sima 2005, 85). 

(143) 
thél e-dini in holst b-t5klaf in ol isizst 
The earth carries what she can, and leaves what she cannot 
GAY Le Sy gale Wl Joos 
This proverb is often used to teach children that they should do 


what they can and leave the things they are not able to do to 
someone else (al-Shahri 2000, 105, 286). 
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The general sense of the proverb seems to be ‘let the world 
carry its load and get rid of what it does not manage to carry’. 
The verbal form thél is an imperfective 3.F.SG. of a Ga-stem 
meaning ‘to load; to take; to carry’ (JL, 111). The term holst 
seems to be a diminutive of hilat ‘load, camel-load’ (JL, 111). The 
second verbal form tdklaf is a subjunctive 3.F.SG. of a Ga-stem 
meaning ‘to let, allow’. The use of a subjunctive form here is un- 
expected, and points to a future meaning, with the future prefix 
dha-, ha-, or a- (Rubin 2014, 150-52) being either omitted or just 
inaudible. The third verbal form isizst is a perfective 3.F.SG. of a 
Gb-stem < vVwsl meaning ‘to arrive; to manage to shoulder a 
(physical or psychological) burden’ (JL, 293). The use of the rel- 


ativiser in is noteworthy. 


(144) 

tasgirér baflét e-kun 

Only the one who has horns can scream 

Lipo bely od OlS & 23 
This is said when someone is successful in a physical or verbal 
confrontation, to the detriment of someone else. According to al- 
Shahri (2000, 106, 286), the semantic connection between 
screaming and being successful derives from the fact that a goat 
lets out a scream-like vocalisation before butting another goat. 

The verbal form tasgirér is an imperfective 3.F.SG. of a 

quadriliteral °Y-stem meaning ‘to shriek, scream’ (JL, 324). The 
corresponding proverb in Mehri is ba‘lit kon ass*girur ‘(Nur) die 
(Ziege), die ein Horn hat, schreit laut’ (Sima 2005, 85). 
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(145) 

takbéb fals tat5x 

You either get it burnt or cooked 

cat sl spt 
This mean that there is a proper way to do something, and if it is 
not followed, the consequences can be unpleasant. This derives 
from the proper way to cook the betah roots, Gladiolus ukamba- 
nensis (Miller and Morris 1988, 150), which is wrapping them in 
cow dung and roasting them (al-Shahri 2000, 106, 287). 

The verb tatix < vtbx is an imperfective 2.M.SG. of a Ga- 

stem meaning ‘to wrap betah in cow pats and bake’ (JL, 274), 
whilst takbéb is an imperfective 2.M.SG. of a G-stem from the 
geminate root vkbb meaning ‘to roast’ (JL, 140; MLZ, 725: (¢, 
cel! sb (3 \ ol le). The difference in the meaning of these 
two verbs corresponds to the difference between the right way 
and the wrong way to carry out the roasting of betah roots, and, 


mutatis mutandis, any other task. 


(146) 

tenfas a-famit d 9 kfe entf 

A person who is not able to do something should not pretend that 

he can 

dents Eline 6 pret ope Byres!) AS 
This is an expression that, according to al-Shahri (2000, 107, 
287), is used when someone fails to complete a task that he was 
advised not to undertake beforehand. 

The verb tanfa is an imperfective 3.F.SG. of a Gb-stem < 

vn{w and is reported to mean ‘to elegize; to keen over the dead’ 
(JL, 179). Al-Shahri translates this verb into Arabic as JS ‘to be 
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bereaved, to mourn’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 105), which seems 
to be the most fitting translation in this case. The term famit, 
translated by al-Shahri into Arabic as 3,+; ‘haughtiness, arro- 
gance; pride, dignity, sense of honor, self-respect; high-minded- 
ness, generosity’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 950) is unattested in 
the lexica. The verbal form kfe is a perfective third person of a 
Ga-stem stem meaning ‘to be enough’ (JL, 128). 

The literal meaning of this proverb may be tentatively ren- 


dered as ‘The arrogance that cannot help itself bereaved him’. 


(147) 

hiki irzém 1-ékhalt (1-ékséft) 

The lid fits tightly on the mascara 

pbs! cle g) A Sd! de elles! sles 
This is said of people who are alike, and usually applies to un- 
pleasant people (al-Shahri 2000, 106, 287). 

The verbal form hiki is a perfective third person of a passive 
G-stem meaning >| ed ‘to fit’ (MLZ, 254).*4 The term irzém < 
*e-mirzém from the root Vrgm means ‘cover, lid’ (JL, 207). The term 
ekséft < *e-mekséft is not recorded as such. However, compare 
the term ksaf ‘A small wicker vessel with a lid in which a woman 
puts her belongings’ (MLZ, 802: 3 avai lee ly) (aged)! oy Spt AL 
ile |,.J!), not recorded in JL. The term in question is trans- 
lated into Arabic as i.2S (al-Shahri 2000, 287), a term which, 
despite being undoubtedly connected to the root vksf, conveying 
‘discovery’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 828-30), is not recorded in 


4 Ga- and Gb-stems have exactly the same morphological characteris- 
tics in the passive voice (al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 220). 
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the lexica. In Mehri, this proverb is recorded by Sima (2005, 85) 
as hiki rijam I-hakkath ‘Es pafst der Deckel zu seiner Dose’. 


(148) 

ha-les°m he§ a-Sizit 

I would make a continuous fast for him 

clus apo a enol 
This is used sarcastically, with the opposite meaning. Therefore, 
the person in question is deemed not to be worthy of any consid- 
eration (al-Shahri 2000, 106, 288). 

The verb ha-les*m is a 1.C.SG. future form of a G-stem de- 
riving from a hollow root Vswm ‘to fast’ (JL, 243). The preposition 
her ‘for’ appears here in its monoconsonantal allophone h-, to 
which personal suffixes are attached (Rubin 2014, 243). The ad- 
jective Sizit seems to be the feminine counterpart of figem ‘dumb’, 
recorded in JL (9) as ‘igem. Such a definition, rather divergent 
from the English translation of the expression, finds an explana- 
tion in the Arabic translation <l.>J\ es. ‘a silent fast’ (al-Shahri 
2000, 288). 


(149) 

xobs allah xalkét da ahzigihum tad 

People of evil appearance are tied with the same hobble 

Sols) LL 693 dE op HE |) ee 
This is said when giving up an argument with a group of related 
people who stand together (al-Shahri 2000, 106, 288). 

The language of this proverb exhibits a strong influence from 

Arabic, as can be seen in the term allah ‘God’, used in conjunction 


with the unrecorded interjection x9b, which is rendered in Arabic 
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(al-Shahri 2000, 288) with _.. ‘how evil!’ (Wehr and Cowan 
1976, 39). Similarly, the term xalkét ‘nature, creatures’ (JL, 300) 
is best viewed as part of a mixed formulaic language (Johnstone 
1972). It must be pointed out that the participial form Ghzig < 
*a-mahzig’, recorded in JL (122) as mahzeg ‘hobble’, is found here 


with [i] as the stressed vowel instead of the expected [e]. 


(150) 

xob§ allah egieh d 9 yastedsf 

The face which is never ashamed is a bad face 

Sexe) oe ts YC US tomy 
This is a comment that people make either when a person is con- 
vinced by others to act wisely, or when a person refuses to act 
wisely (al-Shahri 2000, 107, 288). 

The verb yasted5f < vsdf is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a T1- 

stem, not listed by MLZ, meaning ‘to dent, buckle’ (JL, 235). 
However, al-Shahri’s Arabic translation [>| - (ty ‘to give up 
out of shame’ suggests that this is the appropriate meaning in this 


case. 


(151) 

xiltét tentifat 

The strange animal is useful 

BAds 6 Andi ollaleJ| 
This is used when an animal that is not part of one’s herd suffers 
an accident, dies, or is stolen (al-Shahri 2000, 107, 289), which 
is made clearer in the Mehri counterpart of this expression xaltayt 
tkin ‘aswet d-kob ‘Das (fremde Tier, das) sich in die Herde 
hineinmischt, wird der Anteil des Wolfs’ (Sima 2005, 85). 
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The term xiltét, feminine of xalit ‘A person who dwells/set- 
tles down with a group of people who are not his people’ (MLZ, 
305: api agi low \ Sey CH Coal) Gerd), is not listed in JL. 
The verbal form tenufaf is an imperfective 3.F.SG. of a Ga-stem 


meaning ‘to be useful, of use’ (JL, 181). 


(152) 

d-al hez k-e-gifat® lo yonufs 

If you haven’t slaughtered the stolen animal with the thief, you 

won't stay the night with them 

elena! 5 alee J) apm: Bypmadl dS epee! Ales ol os 
This is said about someone who is accused of wrongdoing, and 
eventually turns out to be innocent (al-Shahri 2000, 107, 289). 

The verbal form hez is a perfective third person of a G-stem 

deriving from the geminate root Vhzz meaning ‘to slaughter’ (JL, 
122). The term gifat < Vgmf is recorded in JL (76) as gi‘at ‘com- 
pany, band of robbers’. The second verbal form yanufs is an im- 
perfective 3.M.SG. of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to go early in the even- 
ing’ (JL, 182). 


(153) 

Saxber ¢ bédarek bi yum 

Ask the one who is one day older 

pre he SN 38 ot Sl pyar Slew ot Le 
This proverb is quoted when a younger person, after pondering 
about a matter of concern, seeks the advice of an older person 
who, by virtue of experience, is able to sort out the problem (al- 
Shahri 2000, 107, 289). The verbal form Saxber is an imperative 


of a S1-stem meaning ‘to ask’, whilst bédarek is a perfective third 
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person of a Gb-stem meaning ‘to outrun’® (JL, 23), with a 
2.M.SG. personal suffix -k attached (JL, 296). Compare the Mehri 
proverb Saxbdar d-bdr sdbkuk b-sdnn ‘Frag den, der dir schon an 
Alter voran ist’ (Sima 2005, 86). 


(154) 

Safir &s°*bdr 

The sides of the wadi are far apart 

sale) Alb) osels 
This is a comment about two things or individuals that have noth- 
ing in common (al-Shahri 2000, 108, 290). 

The verb Safir seems to be a perfective third person of a $2- 
stem, listed by JL (6) as Ser ‘(group) to think someone far away 
from you in position or opinion’. However, the vocalism of this 
verbal form differs from the norm. It would be tempting to posit 
a $2-stem passive here. The term ésbr,*© likely to be the plural 
form of sabar, and recorded by MLZ (535) as 4é .43,b \ glS! se 
(sol)! ‘limit of a place, side, cleft’, is not recorded by JL. 

(155) 
§°bots kin hel falS kin miSer°d 
Take wisdom from a lunatic or a senile old person 
(40S!) Ogee cyt gh BLE Cee ope ed 
This can be used as a remark when a person who is old, or not of 


sound mind, speaks out. It can be used either straight or ironically, 


*° Compare 3. ‘to precede’ (MLZ, 118). 


°° The initial long vowel in the text is due to the coalescence of the 
definite article with the initial vowel of the term: “e-esbér. 
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depending on the nature of what this person says (al-Shahri 2000, 
108, 290). 

The verbal form §*bots is an imperative of a Gb-stem mean- 
ing ‘to hold; to capture’ (JL, 323) with a 3.F.SG. personal suffix -s. 
The term miserd ‘mad, evil’ is listed under the root Vkwrd by JL 
(138), and vkbrd by MLZ (784). In view of the Mehri cognate 
mankawrad (ML, 219) the correct derivation seems to be from 
vVkwrd. This proverb has two Mehri counterparts: Zats mdn haywal 
and gat bdahlit mdn mkawrdt, respectively ‘Nimm sie (d.h. die 
Weisheit) vom Narren’ and ‘Nimm das (weise) Wort von den Ver- 
liebten’ (Sima 2005, 86). In this expression, one can observe the 
use in context of the sparsely attested preposition kin ‘from 
(someone)’ (Rubin 2014, 249-50). 


(156) 

fag°z 1-€sin fékar da fontt 

A little lazy, a year’s poverty 

die 3b JB pone 
This is used as a warning not to procrastinate on a given matter 
(al-Shahri 2000, 108, 290). 

The term fag’z means ‘laziness’ (JL, 10). The term Sin < 
vsyn means ‘for a time/while’ (JL, 268), but the adverbial phrase 
l-€sin is hard to explain on account of the long vowel between the 
preposition [- and the term. According to MLZ (497), the tem- 
poral meaning of this word is widespread in the Jabal Qamar 
(western dialects), whereas it means ‘truthfulness of speech’ 
(eXSI| Gs) elsewhere in the Jibbali/Sharét-speaking area. The 
term fontit is the most common term for ‘year’ (JL, 20) in Jibbali/ 
Shorét. 
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(157) 

fok 9 Sink man e-kerah far iduntés 

So far, all you have seen of the donkey is his ears 

451 VI jloosdl oy 3 ol 
This is said upon an unexpected event by a person who knows 
the likely reason for that event, to another person who does not 
know it and is, therefore, surprised (al-Shahri 2000, 108, 290). 

It is noteworthy that the particle fod, which in this case 

conveys doubt, seems here to behave like the etymologically re- 
lated auxiliary verb d-fod, although Rubin (2014, 186) states that 
fod “has just a single frozen form.” The verbal form Sink is a per- 
fective 2.M.SG. of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to see’ (JL, 253). The term 
idunté§ is the plural definite form of idén ‘ear’ (JL, 1), with a 
3.M.SG. personal suffix -§ attached. The corresponding Mehri 
proverb is ‘ad I-sinak mdn hayr dr hayddnt'yah ‘Bis jetzt hast du 


vom Esel nur seine Ohren gesehen’ (Sima 2005, 86). 


(158) 

{Srst a-YEbdst Stah ba xohi 

The little sprat says, “the sand in my mouth” 

ste fos (ArnwSI) degd) eS 
This proverb is used as a comment about a person who does not 
want to take a side in an argument (al-Shahri 2000, 109, 291). 

The verbal form frst is a perfective 3.F.SG. of an idiosyn- 

cratic Ga-stem (see al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 200-1) meaning 
‘to say’ (JL, 13). The term ¢ébd5t, translated by al-Shahri as ‘little 
sprat’ and 4+,<J|, seems to be a diminutive form related to £ad ‘sar- 
dine’ (JL, 20). It is to be noted that Johnstone (1973, 101) lists 


the diminutive form of this term as fadebét. The term 3tah is the 
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definite form of both ‘sand’ (JL, 30). A part of this saying is found 
in Mehri as bdth b-xohi ahordj Id ‘Mit Erde in meinem Mund 
spreche ich nicht’ (Sima 2005, 86). This proverb may be regarded 


as a wellerism (see above, p. 22). 


(159) 

¢Srst e-zigintt oxer nur Car for 

The butterfly says that light is better than disgrace 

edt ce peal gl Aha) ed 
This is said as a warning not to disclose something that might 
spoil someone’s reputation. The meaning of this proverb is rooted 
in a folk tale according to which a butterfly was asked by God 
whether it would rather throw itself into the fire or do something 
dishonourable. The butterfly chose the former option (al-Shahri 
2000, 109, 291). 

For the verbal form {5r3t, see the preceding entry (158). 

The term zigintt ‘butterfly’ (JL, 316) is morphologically a dimin- 
utive (Johnstone 1973). The terms nur ‘light’ and for ‘disgrace’ 
are Arabic loanwords. The latter is related to the root Vfwr, which 
conveys defectiveness and deficiency (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 
656). 

(160) 

{Sr énfi e Safgél yaté nu 

An impatient person eats uncooked food 

Ue ISU ote oy 
This proverb is mentioned upon a manifestation of inaccuracy 
due to being in haste (al-Shahri 2000, 109, 291). The first verbal 


form safgél is a perfective third person of a $1-stem meaning ‘to 
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hasten’ (JL, 9), whilst the second one yate is an imperfective 
3.M.SG. of a G-stem from a doubly weak root meaning ‘to eat’ 
(JL, 273). Notwithstanding some lexical differences, the follow- 
ing Mehri proverb represents a semantically relevant counter- 
part: as-Sajul ya‘tor ‘Wer sich beeilt, stolpert’ (Sima 2005, 87). 
The initial segment £5r énfi ‘the ancestor said’ (not translated into 
English by al-Shahri) is a proverbial affix (Norrick 2015, 24), like 


edilin ‘so-and-so’ found above. 


(161) 

fSrst h5t yot?s to enkél b-ySkber to 9-défar 

The snake said, “I hope that the good person will kill me and the 

bad person will bury me” 

So cipal ye chee oles! St 
This is said when someone turns out not to be able to carry out a 
task properly due to lack of accuracy. The reference to the burial 
of a snake stems from a folk belief according to which the bones 
of a snake are as venomous as its bite, and an evil person will 
bury a snake improperly on purpose, so that its bones will sooner 
or later cause harm to a passer-by (al-Shahri 2000, 109, 292). 

The two subjunctive 3.M.SG. verbal forms, yat*g and yskbar, 

are respectively an idiosyncratic G-stem (Rubin 2014, 37) anda 
Ga-stem, and are used here to express an optative sense (Rubin 
2014, 147). The term hit ‘snake’ is recorded in the lexical sources 
with an initial /h/ instead of /h/ (JL, 100; MLZ, 966). However, 
before postulating a variant of this term, one should take into 
account the following: (1) al-Shahri transcribes <.>, not < an 
(2) the presence of a definite article could be in play here, causing 


[h] to geminate, and (3) /h/ may sound slightly more on the 
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pharyngeal side when initial than when in other positions. As is 
the case with entry number (125) above, we encounter the term 
enkel ‘choice (livestock)’*” (JL, 190) in the place of énkel < *e- 


menkel ‘active, energetic, heroic’, both < vnkl (JL, 190). 


(162) 

{Sr énfi e-kkaféb eltim 

The crockery can touch 

uve adel 
This saying is quoted when dealing with a minor issue to empha- 
sise that some small problems in life are to be expected (al-Shahri 
2000, 110, 292). The sense of this saying may be conveyed as 
follows: ‘pieces of houseware are bound to knock each other’, i.e., 
people living in the same house are bound to experience conflict. 
The term kaféb means ‘pottery’ (MLZ, 803: ¢l«,!| .U'Y|), and the 
verbal form eltim is a perfective third person of a H1-stem mean- 
ing ‘to slap oneself, bewail’ (JL, 166). In light of the above, this 
expression is better translated as ‘The ancestor said: the pottery 
is prone to shatter’. 


(163) 
Sr Enfi e-Lin tSerhdk b-faim telh3k 
Our ancestors say that the eye can see things far away and the leg 
can make things close 
das) p85 oly teed SF ell s al SB 
This is used as an encouragement not to give up on a difficult 
endeavour (al-Shahri 2000, 110, 292). The verbal forms tserh3k 


%” This form is presumably e-nkel, with a definite article. 
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and telhsk are, respectively, an imperfective 3.F.SG. of a $1-stem 
meaning, among other things, ‘to think (somewhere) is distant, 
far away’ (JL, 210), and a subjunctive 3.F.SG. of a Gb-stem mean- 
ing ‘to catch up with, overtake, run after’ (JL, 163). The use of a 
subjunctive here is unexpected. As in entry number (143) above, 
the future prefix might be omitted or inaudible. Compare the 
Mehri saying ‘ayn tsdyn rdhdk w-fa‘m thdkrob ‘Das Auge sieht das 
Ferne, und der Fuf bringt (es) naher’ (Sima 2005, 87). 


(164) 

{Sr éenfi men giddab tten hilét 

In absence of anything else they can eat the dry leaves 

prt Bal pel AST pull oy 
This is used as a comment about a change which will likely not 
result in any worsening of the current circumstances (al-Shahri 
2000, 110, 293). 

The verbal form tten is a subjunctive (with optative force) 
3.F.PL. of a G-stem meaning ‘to eat’ (JL, 273); the use of the 
3.F.PL. probably refers to cattle. The term hilét (JL, 109) refers to 
the dry leaves of the Anogeissus dhofarica (Miller and Morris 
1988, 102), called sJgot in Jibbali/Sharét (MLZ, 444), a term not 
listed in JL. See also entry number (198) below. Also, compare 
the Mehri saying mdn xalsét attawydn hallét ‘Wegen des Mangels 
(an Griinfutter) fressen (die Tiere) das diirre Laub’ (Sima 2005, 
87). 

(165) 
{Sr énfi skof e-kho her acs 


The breast-bone meat is waiting for its owner 


Ale jbya)| detie esi) sald! Se 
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This is said when someone turns down something of good quality 
and accepts something else of lower quality. This is based on the 
fact that the flesh around the breastbone of cattle is considered a 
delicacy in Dhofar (al-Shahri 2000, 110, 293). 

The verbal form skof is a perfective third person of a Ga- 
stem meaning ‘to sit’ (JL, 227). The term kho ‘breastbone meat’ 
is not recorded in Jibbali/Shorét but can be found in Soqotri kho 
‘poitrine’ (LS, 216). 


(166) 

{Sr énfi > yasér e-rum°h ar 1-a-Yakk5z 

The spearhead is useless without the shaft 

Lge cle VY) ea a Ys aL Se 
This is a comment about a person who is not backed by a tribe 
or family, in spite of being good and/or strong (al-Shahri 2000, 
110, 293). 

The verbal form yasér is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a G- 
stem deriving from the hollow root Vswr meaning ‘to stand up’ 
(JL, 243). The term fakk3z o 2 )| ep» ‘spear-head?’ (literally ‘spear- 
tooth’; MLZ, 642) is not listed by JL. This expression is also found 
in MLZ (642) as _» Kal 5 coeeh_pail.°* Cf. Mehri ysar ramh dr la- 
‘kozdh ‘Die Lanze steht nur auf ihrem Schaft’ (Sima 2005, 87). 

(167) 
f3r énfi > taYin d ol Vini-k 
Don’t interfere in something which doesn’t concern you 


Shed od oe gt V alll Si 


38 This variant in feminine in grammatical gender. 
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This is an encouragement to mind one’s own business (al-Shahri 
2000, 111, 294). 

The verbal form tafin is a subjunctive (as expected in a neg- 
ative command) 2.M.SG. of a G-stem from the hollow root Vfyn 


meaning ‘to keep an eye on’ (JL, 20). 


(168) 

{Sr enfi > tésar Lar® ba-tekalk 

Don’t stop unless you are afraid of the consequences 

Clg) as 13) VI a5 Ys aS bb 
This is said to someone who hesitates in an argument or in an 
action (al-Shahri 2000, 111, 294). The verbal form tésar is a sub- 
junctive 2.M.SG. of a G-stem deriving from Vswr ‘to stand up’ (al- 
Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 212; JL, 243; see also entry (166) 
above); al-Shahri’s translation of this verb with the Arabic verbal 
form _i3,3 ‘to stop’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 1092) suggests that 
the latter sense is meant here. The verbal form tékalk is a perfec- 
tive 2.M.SG. of a Gb-stem meaning ‘to be suspicious, worried’ (JL, 
284). 


(169) 

{Sr énfi bet taba? 

They are only imitators 

cyt! od salud! Ju 
This is a comment about a group of people who show no initiative 
(al-Shahri 2000, 111, 294). 

The term tabdf ‘followers’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 90) is 

likely to be a relatively recent Arabic loanword: the absence of 
the intervocalic deletion of /b/ (Rubin 2014, 28-30) would point 
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to a non-native origin. However, it is also possible that the first 
vowel [a] in this term is an anaptyctic vowel by which the inter- 
vocalic deletion of /b/ is not triggered, in which case one cannot 


be certain as regards the etymological status of this term. 


(170) 
{Sr énfi helk ol tbe 
You missed the good grazing 
tlm ISU po ot they bed Jt 
This is said by someone who has known a very good person in 
the past and implies that someone else has not known the person 
in question (al-Shahri 2000, 111, 294). 
The verbal form helk is a perfective third person of a Gb- 
stem listed in JL (97) with two diverging meanings: ‘to miss (I-) 
someone great who has died; to be very tired and thirsty’. The 
verbal form tbe must be a H1-stem < vVtwy ‘to cause to eat, feed, 
allow to pasture’ (JL, 273). 
In light of the above, it is difficult to reconcile the literal 
meaning of the expression with the English and Arabic rendition 


provided by al-Shahri. 


(171) 

¢3r hun idenk {Sr boh 

They asked, “where is your ear?” “Here” he said, reaching round 

his head to point to the ear on the other side 

Le : JB? 2bSI ol SB 
This is used when someone tries to complicate things, and is ac- 
companied by the gesture of pointing to one ear using the oppo- 
site hand (al-Shahri 2000, 111, 295). The verbal form {5r is a 
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perfective third person of an idiosyncratic G-stem meaning ‘to 
say’ (JL, 13). 


(172) 

{5r edilin yag'iblél és°f5r 

So-and-so brings down the birds 

o32)) bing ob 
This is a comment that can be made about either a good poet or 
a skilled liar (al-Shahri 2000, 112, 295). 

The verbal form yagiblél is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a 
°H1-stem meaning ‘to drop one by one’ < vgbl (MLZ, 175: Jai. 
cS Nl 95 $4>1,/1), which exhibits reduplication of the last root con- 
sonant. The term €s’fsr = e-es*f5r is attested without the etymo- 


logical initial /£/, as in entry number (26) above. 


(173) 

¢5r edilin bek asi? wéh 

I have heard ‘Boo’ before 

Bly Al eey Gow OG JE 
This is used to show courage in the face of a threat (al-Shahri 
2000, 112, 295). 

The use of the auxiliary verb ber followed by an imperfec- 
tive indicative to convey a frequent action/event is described by 
Rubin (2014, 167). 

The verbal form asif is an imperfective 1.C.SG. of a Gb- 
stem meaning ‘to hear’ (JL, 262). The interjection wéh is trans- 
lated by al-Shahri (2000, 112) as ‘boo!’ in English and 3\, in Ara- 
bic (al-Shahri 2000, 295). 
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(174) 

gasé kédr iti 1-e-nseniti 

The big termite mound swallowed up the small one 

Barwell ford gy gle BSS! foal] gy cle 
This is said of lowly people who improve their condition and start 
to despise those who are as lowly as they once were (al-Shahri 
2000, 112, 295). 

The verbal form gase is a perfective third person of a Ga- 
stem meaning ‘to disappear behind (something)/to exceed the 
limits’ (MLZ, 669: Loo\ oss oles \ ylSatl Uke Sls > yl). 
The term kédr, a masculine plural corresponding to a singular 
form Sudar ‘conical termite mound’ (MLZ, 489: Jy > J! joJl -~) 
is not recorded by JL. 


(175) 

¢Sr edilin gumd da Sit 

So-and-so is a Seeat set 

Caetll pps cake sl Jl ft oD8 
This is said of someone who is very lazy and not useful to anyone. 
The metaphor stems from a constellation named Sit in Jibbali/ 
Sharét, whose presence in the skies for about 40 days is tradition- 
ally believed to mark a period of laziness and illness. Moreover, 
this constellation is not very bright, so that its only use for the 
traditional lifestyle of Dhofar is indicating the passing of time (al- 
Shahri 2000, 112, 296). 

The term gumd means ‘sunset’ (JL, 86). 


°° This term is not listed by JL. 
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It is to be noted that the name of this constellation is a cog- 
nate of the term Sin ‘for a time/while’ (JL, 268; MLZ, 497). 


(176) 

farhat tkin fasés 

Desire becomes fat 

draw Og LEI 
This proverb serves as a reminder that people tend to see only 
the positive sides of something they want, and ignore the bad 
sides. It stems from a folk tale according to which a man who 
agreed to give his daughter in marriage to a suitor, on the condi- 
tion that he brought a cow as the bride-price, later changed his 
mind when another suitor turned up, who was wealthier and 
more handsome. The father then rejected the cow of the first 
suitor, claiming that it was too thin and weak. The man then 
made his way back to his community, and as he was on the road, 
the wealthier suitor bought his cow to comply with the girl’s fa- 
ther request, whereupon the cow was accepted. The first suitor 
then attended the wedding of the wealthy man and the girl, and 
upon being asked why that cow was turned down when offered 
by him, and it was accepted when offered by the other man, he 
replied farhdt tkin Sasé§ (al-Shahri 2000, 113, 296). 

The term farhdt is assigned the meaning ‘happiness’ by JL 

(60). However, as pointed out in entry (112) of this collection, 
MLZ (695) has ‘desire’ (4,), in agreement with al-Shahri’s (2000, 
113, 296) translation. The verbal form is an imperfective 3.F.SG. 


of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to be’ (JL, 138). 
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(177) 

farkét tonikeat bea Ssaf 

Panic brings flight 

depo Sh dps 
This is said when someone accepts advice out of fear (al-Shahri 
2000, 113, 297). 

The term Saf ‘flight, race’ (MLZ, 478: (¢>2)\ \ (25))!) is not 
recorded by JL. A similar proverb in Mehri is recorded by Sima 
(2005, 88) as fdrkat tnoka‘ ab-bakz ‘die Furcht bringt das Laufen’. 
The verbal form tantikaf is an imperfective 3.F.SG. of a Ga-stem 
meaning ‘to come’ (JL, 187). Its meaning changes into ‘to bring’ 
when followed by the preposition b- (JL, 187). 


(178) 

fal5 masé dit fala dahéb sahak 

Either light rain or a torrential downpour 

GB be feeb aie ae | 
This metaphor describes two extreme responses to an event, nei- 
ther of which is satisfactory (al-Shahri 2000, 113, 297). 

In this case, the term masé ‘rain’*® (Morris et al. 2019, 75) 
is feminine, as shown by its agreement with the verbal form dit, 
which is likely a third-person singular feminine perfective of dém 
‘to have lasted for a long time; (rain) to come everywhere’ (JL, 
42). However, Johnstone’s texts provide contrasting evidence 


with regard to the grammatical gender of this term: it is treated 


*° In a second repetition, the speaker says musé. 
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both as feminine (Rubin 2014, 442) and as masculine (Rubin 
2014, 446). 


(179) 

kal gatb teg*rér b-e-dahés 

A flood of water stays in its own wadi 

Ale JHE oo Gem Sly JS 
This is said when a person behaves as expected, or when priority 
in given to tribal ties over friendship (al-Shahri 2000, 114, 297). 

The term safb ‘watercourse’ (JL, 244) appears to be gram- 

matically feminine, as shown by the agreeing verb. The verbal 
form teg’rér is an imperfective 3.M.SG. G-stem from the geminate 
root Vgrr meaning ‘to drag’ (JL, 77). The segment e-dahés is the 
definite form of dheb ‘flood torrent’ (JL, 45) with a 3.F.SG. per- 
sonal suffix -s attached. Compare the Mehri proverb kdill sa‘b tjdyr 
bd-dhibds ‘Jedes Tal fiihrt seinen (eigenen) Wasserlauf (Sima 
2005, 88). 


(180) 

la-kol er°kib letsts 

Every beast of burden can only carry what he is able 

gga VI GT foot Y 
This is said about a person who never tries to better him/herself, 
or as a criticism of something s/he has done (al-Shahri 2000, 114, 
297). 

The segment letst-s is difficult to account for, as a definite 

article would be expected to appear to the left of it, because of 
the presence of a suffixed possessive pronoun. Alternatively, the 


segment could be analysed as [-et5t-s < 1 + definite article + etst 
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+ third person singular suffixed possessive pronoun, but this 
would hardly shed any light on its meaning, and would make it 
even more difficult to justify it from a syntactic viewpoint. To 
complicate the matter further, the native speakers who could be 
contacted at the time of writing, and at a later time during the 
revision process, could not clarify its meaning. 

However, its translation in Arabic (al-Shahri 2000, 114) is 
3,43 ‘ability’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 746). The Mehri counterpart 
of this proverb is kdll rkib thomal adr hmdiltds ‘Jedes Lasttier tragt 
nur seine Last’ (Sima 2005, 88). 


(181) 

kol kaserér b-e-tafm§ 

Every piece of grass has its own taste 

le ck gab te yl JS 
This comment is normally used to counter a nasty remark about 
a person who has good but hidden qualities coupled with less- 
than-appealing looks (al-Shahri 2000, 114, 298). 

The term kasarér ‘plant’ is recorded neither in JL nor in 
MLZ, although both record the root vksr (JL, 152; MLZ, 750- 
751). This term is translated into Arabic as %\, ‘plant’ (al-Shahri 
2000, 298). 

(182) 

kol mot*bafir yastine 1-étbafirs 

Every mud can be built from the same mud 

Lealnad ot sl Leah oy ad bab IS 
This is said of those who do not like to associate with people who 
are sharply different from them (al-Shahri 2000, 114, 298). 
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The participial form matba‘ir ‘mud’ is not recorded. How- 
ever, it is connected to tfor ‘earth, clay’ (Morris et al. 2019, 75), 
and the root vtfr ~ vtwfr, under which both JL (273, 281) and 
MLZ (584) list several terms connected with ‘clay’ and ‘earth’. 
The verbal form yaSiine is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a $1-stem 
< vbny meaning ‘to be able to be built’ (JL, 27). 


(183) 

kol nitaf yonttuf d-inzéls 

Every drop drops on its place 

LaLes Upland isl YS 3 bt a,b IS 
This is said when a person behaves as expected (al-Shahri 2000, 
115, 298). 

The term nitdf is a diminutive of nutaf ‘drop’ (MLZ, 921: 

3,43), which is not listed in JL, although it does record the root 
vntf and the term antaf5t (plural ntof) ‘drop’ (JL, 197). The prep- 
osition d- is an allomorph of ed ‘to, until’ (Rubin 2014, 228-30). 
The verbal form yantituf is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a Ga-stem 
meaning ‘to drip’ (JL, 197). The segment inzéls is the definite 
form of manzél ‘place one lives at, homestead’ (JL, 200) with a 
3.M.SG. personal suffix -§ attached. In the current usage of the 
speakers of eastern Jibbali/Shorét, this term simply means 
‘place’. This proverb can be compared with Mehri kdll ndtf ynotaf 
ar nxalyah ‘Jeder Tropfen tropft nur auf das, was darunter ist’ 
(Sima 2005, 88). Al-Shahri’s use of ‘to drop’ instead of ‘to drip’ is 


an inaccuracy. 
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(184) 
kol yum b-&kils 
Each day has its own angel 


LeLSs: axe IS 


This comment is made when talking about the events of a specific 
day, on the basis of the folk belief whereby each day has a spe- 
cific angel, and angels can be either good or bad (al-Shahri 2000, 
115, 299). 

The term ékil < *e-ekil, derived from the root Vwkl, is listed 
in JL (291) as ‘agent’, and as ‘helper’ in MLZ (980), and it is 
translated as ‘angel’ in English (al-Shahri 2000, 115), and |S; in 
Arabic (al-Shahri 2000, 299).*1 Sima (2005, 89) lists a similar 
proverb in Mehri: kdll hytim ba-hsobds ‘Jeder Tag hat seine 


(eigene) Abrechnung’. 


(185) 

k-5z anhan ab-bafél kun 

We are with God and the owners of the place 

sll Glee aay alll as ope 
This is said by goat herders when they decide to move away from 
a place, and subsequently change their mind. According to al- 
Shahri (2000, 115, 299), the owner of the land has the power to 
protect those who are on it. 

The term 3% ‘God’ appears here in its variant lacking a /{/ 

< vb§l (JL, 22). See also entry number (56) above. 


*! This term can be translated as ‘representative, attorney, proxy’ (Wehr 
and Cowan 1976, 1096). 
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(186) 

kun Se d 9 yantig’ah 

Is it as though dawn never comes 

cose Ys) LU oe a” 
This is said to a person who asks the same thing all the time (al- 
Shahri 2000, 115, 299). The intonation of the speaker as well as 
the written version make it clear this is a question. 

The verbal form kun is a perfective third person of a Ga- 
stem meaning ‘to be’ (JL, 138). The term Se ‘thing’ (JL, 259) also 
functions as an existential (i.e., ‘there is’): the compound expres- 
sion kun Se means ‘there was/were’ (Rubin 2014, 329). The ver- 
bal form yantigah is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a Ga-stem mean- 
ing ‘to dawn’ (JL, 183). JL states that this verb can only be used 
in the feminine and lists the corresponding forms. However, it 


appears here in the masculine, as it refers to Se. 


(187) 

ko he her S€¢k af5r Se 

When I’ve eaten my fill I don’t say anything 

Fleets Sail med 151 Ube 
A person can use this expression after succeeding in convincing 
someone to do something in a certain way (al-Shahri 2000, 115, 
300). The first verbal form is a perfective 1.C.SG. of a Gb-stem < 
vsbf meaning ‘to be satisfied’ (JL, 244). The second verbal form 
afsr is an imperfective 1.C.SG. of an idiosyncratic G-stem mean- 
ing ‘to say’ (JL, 13). Compare the Mehri counterpart wkoh hin 
sib‘ak, a‘omar si ‘Warum, wenn ich satt bin, (soll ich noch) etwas 
sagen (d.h. mich beklagen)’ (Sima 2005, 89). 
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(188) 

Ihes e d-yath3l Sak Stah 

Like the one who urinates in the sand 

SNS See eS 
This is said when someone’s good actions go unnoticed (al-Shahri 
2000, 116, 300). 

The verbal form yath3l is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a T1- 
stem ‘to pass water out of fear’ (JL, 48)** and is preceded by the 
prefix (v)d-, which marks a circumstantial clause or indicates a 
progressive action (Rubin 2014, 158-61). See also entry number 
(23) above. Cf. Mehri axah héh d-ydsbib brak rdmdl ‘Wie der, der 
den Sand gief&t’ (Sima 2005, 89). 


(189) 
lhes bodorst tag°zéz 
She reaps like she sowed 
dard 26) LS 
This means that people have to live with the consequences of 
their actions, whether good or bad (al-Shahri 2000, 116, 300). 
The first verbal form bodorst is a perfective 3.F.SG. of a Ga- 
stem stem meaning ‘to sow, cultivate’ (JL, 23). The second verbal 
form tag’zéz is an imperfective 3.F.SG. of a G-stem from the gem- 
inate root Vgzz meaning ‘to pluck (wild) fruit which comes once 
a year’ (JL, 81). 
Rather peculiarly, this proverb is expressed using the third- 


person feminine singular, which is mirrored in the corresponding 


“ The root is recorded as vdhl by JL. 
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Mehri expression I-his bddroét thdsad ‘Wie sie gesat hat, so wird sie 
ernten’ (Sima 2005, 89). 


(190) 

moheréf kob 1-a{1s 

I respect the dog for the sake of the owner 

ale Jo IS ged 
This saying is used when those guilty of a crime are pardoned on 
account of the social standing of their tribe or family (al-Shahri 
2000, 116, 300). 

The participial form maheréf is listed by JL (114) as ‘shy, 
reserved’, albeit in the form mohoruf. The fact that it is used here 
to signify ‘respected’ offers a glimpse of the tribal culture of Jib- 
bali/Shorét speakers, where seclusion and privacy may be viewed 
as unusual and, hence, a privilege for those who are respected by 


the community. 


(191) 

mergie érgit yunfot 

It is always expected that the nephew will be useful 

ale Ay gl GE cpl oe Genes oy 
This saying emphasises the importance of the relationship be- 
tween a nephew and a (maternal) uncle and can be used sarcas- 
tically if the former fails to fulfil his obligations towards the latter 
(al-Shahri 2000, 116, 301). 

The participial form mergie ‘expected’ is not listed in the 

lexical sources. However, it can be linked to the root vrgw, from 
which a number of verbs in the semantic field of waiting, delay- 


ing, and postponing are derived. The term érgit ‘nephew’ (i.e., 
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sister’s son) is attested here without a possessive pronominal suf- 
fix (Rubin 2014, 87). The subjunctive 3.M.SG. of a Ga-stem 
yunfat < vVnff (JL, 181) is used here independently to convey 
deontic modality, i.e., ‘should’ (Rubin 2014, 147). 


(192) 

malhit ter Sakortit 

The jawbone is on the coccyx 

paras gle Hs 
This expression is used to describe an overcrowded place (al- 
Shahri 2000, 116, 301). 

The term malhet £\4)|\ i.e ‘jawbone’ (MLZ, 829) is recorded 
by JL (163) as maghet, which could point to dialectal variation. 
The term fakarit ‘pelvis’ is from V¢krm (JL, 10). The Mehri coun- 
terpart of this expression is habi bdrham goti at-tar goti ‘Die Leute 
sind schon Nacken an Nacken’ (Sima 2005, 89), in spite of some 


evident lexical divergences. 


(193) 

mogorot a-Sin a-Sd6sar 

The eye of the lover is known 

doe ped) Ol 
This is said to describe someone who is in love and tries to deny 
it (al-Shahri 2000, 117, 301). 

The participial form mogorst ‘known’ < vVgrb must be the 
feminine counterpart of masculine magreb (JL, 88). The long vowel 
in d-f{6sar stands for the genitive exponent + a definite article. 
Compare the Mehri expression yagrob ‘ajbiin ‘Der Verliebte ist 


leicht zu erkennen’ (Sima 2005, 90), with the same meaning. 
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(194) 

moan 0k bess dohdr a-afitak 

Either your grandfather or your grandmother 
§ te SY due oy 


This is a remark on a solution which is actually worse than the 
problem (al-Shahri 2000, 117, 302). 

The use of the preposition man to mean ‘instead of’ is un- 
doubtedly related to its disjunctive function (Rubin 2014, 303- 
4). The verbal form dahdr is a perfective third person of a Ga-stem 
meaning ‘to find someone, befall’ (JL, 37).*° This proverb is ut- 
tered as a question, as is evident by both the speaker’s intonation 
and its Arabic translation, and would be best translated as ‘in- 
stead of your grandfather only, did it find your grandmother 
(too)?’, probably implying that an illness (or something equally 
undesirable) which initially afflicted only one person subse- 
quently spread to another one, possibly as the result of an inef- 


fective attempt to treat it. 


(195) 

moan bobéh bess dahdr fazalét 

Either leprosy or the plague? 

Felder oll Lex or 
Similarly to entry number (194) above, this is used as a warning 
not to opt for a solution that is worse or as bad as the problem 
(al-Shahri 2000, 117, 302), and it shares a similar sentential 
structure. The terms bobéh < Vbwb (MLZ, 145), not listed in JL, 


*8 The vocalisation dahSr is unexpected and may be due to a hesitation 
between the perfective dahdr and the imperfective yadohdr. 
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and Sazalét (JL, 21) are the names of two similar skin conditions 
related to leprosy. The former term, bobéh, attests the uncommon 


phoneme /0/. 


(196) 

mon tokaltink gafer f4nen 9-g5k 

Instead of looking for the thaghloon, look after yourself 

tae lus (a5) olall ols ye W Clee oy 
This is said to people who volunteer for tasks clearly beyond their 
abilities, and stems from a folk tale according to which a group 
of people were gathered to discuss who should go to look for the 
takalun plant, but could not reach an agreement, whereupon a 
sick man, who was barely able to stand, and was not able to use 
the privy by himself, declared he would go. The others then re- 
plied using this sentence (al-Shahri 2000, 117, 302). 

The term takalun indicates Glossonema varians (Miller and 
Morris 1988, 44). According to Miller and Morris, there exist 
three variants of this plant name, namely takalum, takalob, and 
fekelaw. However, their distribution is presently unknown. The 
Ga-stem imperative gafer means ‘to hide, to pardon’ (JL, 84). The 
segment 9-g9k must be analysed as *e-¢5b-ak. The use of the term 
g5b ‘excreta’ < vVgbb here makes it rather clear that al-Shahri’s 
English translation of this proverb uses a euphemism, and a more 
faithful, albeit rude, translation would be something like ‘Instead 
of looking for takaltin, spare us your shit!’. 

(197) 

mon hagg! lok*bir tel Serif 

Instead of Haj I want to be buried close to the saint 
dyed) Jee al elo Vu 
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This is used when accepting a small gift or a small part of what 
one really needs (al-Shahri 2000, 117, 303). 

The Sharif are held to be saints according to certain cur- 
rents of Islam, so that when one cannot perform the Hajj within 
one’s lifetime, one can be content with being buried in the prox- 
imity of a Sharif. The use of a subjunctive lok*bjr expresses an 
optative meaning. The preposition tel means ‘at, by, beside’ (Ru- 
bin 2014, 263). 


(198) 

mon xalsét t-ten sdgot 

If there is no other food they can eat the leaves of sughut 

Sibyl Bred ISU atl oy 
This is said to those who resolve to do the opposite of what they 
have been advised to do (al-Shahri 2000, 118, 303). 

For the meaning of the plant name sJgot, see entry number 

(164) above, which shares the same structure and Mehri coun- 


terpart. 


(199) 

mon mafgins les*nax 

Instead of fat meat we need acceptable meat 

JS ted der dagiab atl gen ga Yoo 
The proverb refers to a cow, and implies that, instead of hoping 
for a very filling meal and being disappointed by the lack thereof, 
the person who utters this sentence declares that recovering little 
fat from the animal is acceptable, and it is a feasible endeavour. 


Similarly to entry number (196) above, this is said to people who 
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brag about being able to do something that is clearly beyond their 
abilities (al-Shahri 2000, 118, 303). 

The term mafgin < vgn is listed in JL (10) as ‘stew of fat 
and meat’ and has here a 3.F.SG. personal suffix -s. The subjunc- 
tive 1.C.SG verbal form les’nax derives from a H1-stem of the root 
Vsnx and means ‘to find fat in a thin animal after slaughtering’ 
(JL, 240). This form is used here to convey optativity. See also 
entries (161) and (197). This expression can be more faithfully 


translated as ‘Instead of fat meat, ’ll be content with lean meat’. 


(200) 

her é-rit sifat séhal kobk5b 

If the moon is clear the stars are unimportant 

SIS ogi 1 po) ete ISI 
This is said when misfortune strikes a group of people, but one 
of them manages to emerge unscathed (al-Shahri 2000, 118, 
304). The adjective sifat appears to be the feminine counterpart 
of sofi ‘pure’ (JL, 237), whilst séhal means ‘easy’ (JL, 225), and 
seems to be intended as ‘never mind’ here: i.e., If the moon is 


bright, never mind the stars. 


(201) 

hie yatsrd agasa 

Love drives away hatred 

ZAI SU sys oul 
This is said of circumstances in which enmity between two 
groups is mitigated or overcome by the love or friendship be- 
tween two individuals (al-Shahri 2000, 118, 304). 
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The term hie means ‘love’, as its Arabic translation —> 
proves (al-Shahri 2000, 304). However, it is recorded neither in 
JL nor in MLZ, and one wonders whether it might be related to 
Arabic (¢58 ‘love’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 1040). The term agasd 
< *e-bagasd ‘hatred’ (MLZ, 136: _2) is not recorded by JL. For 
an analysis of a verb that is morphologically similar to yatdrd ‘to 
send away, drive away’ (JL, 279), see entries (95) of this collec- 
tion and (21) of the MLZ collection. 


(202) 

her bek ha-lid d f5tox alstog 

Instead of wounding a person I will kill him 

lal ol fuail ane jatetll opal ye Woy 
This is said when someone is making things more complicated 
than they actually are (al-Shahri 2000, 118, 304). 

The first verbal form is a complex and problematic one. For 
ha-l5d, al-Shahri writes 4sl>, which leads one to interpret it as 
a perfective 3.F.SG. of a Ga-stem < vhlb meaning ‘to milk’ (JL, 
109). In actuality, ~4,\> stands for the pausal realisation of >, \~ 
ha-l3d, a 1.C.SG future form from a Ga-stem < vibd meaning ‘to 
shoot, strike hard, cut’ (JL, 159). However, this interpretation too 
is problematic, in that the subjunctive form accompanying the 
future prefix ha- should be I[-3lbad and not the imperfective 15d. 
Nevertheless, S. al-Amri believes that the form is correct and in 
current use, which leads one to wonder about the function of ha- 
+ imperfective. The whole verbal form her bek ha-l3d means ‘if 
I’m about to strike’, as shown by the use of the auxiliary ber, con- 
jugated in the perfective 1.C.SG. Regarding bek, when followed 


by the future, this auxiliary conveys a proximative or avertative 
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sense, i.e., to be about or to be nearly (Rubin 2014, 167). The term 
fStox means ‘blow, wound in the head’ (JL, 67). The verbal form 
aljtog is an imperfective 1.C.SG. of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to kill’ 
(JL, 165). Overall, the literal meaning of this expression is best 


interpreted as ‘If I were to wound (someone), I’d kill him instead’. 


(203) 

her Skt3rok tos effarkas 

If it looks to be too much, divide it up 

a5 125 axl, 13 
This is said when people brag about their possessions, when they 
are in fact poor (al-Shahri 2000, 119, 304). 

The verbal form sktSrak is a perfective 2.M.SG of a $1-stem 

< vktr and means ‘to think something is a lot’ (JL, 137), whilst 
the segment effsrkas contains the H2-stem imperative effsrk 


‘share!’, listed in JL (61) as efurk ‘to frighten; to make a parting’. 


(204) 

her Sek a-gag) e-difsr yalhdkk a-faz*m 

Who has weak men, loses the bet 

dngill ale C8 clinwall agill ae 
This is used when someone is unsuccessful in an endeavour, de- 
spite having done everything to succeed. The specific example 
comes from a folk tale according to which a woman who was 
accused of being a witch, and who was actually innocent, could 
not prove her innocence because her accusers were powerful in 
the community, whilst she had no one by her side. This sentence 
is said to be what she uttered upon being condemned (al-Shahri 
2000, 119, 305). 
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The verbal form yalh3kk is a compound of a subjunctive 
(with optative force) 3.M.SG. of a Gb-stem meaning ‘to catch up 
with, overtake, run after’ (JL, 163), and the 2.M.SG. personal suf- 
fix -k. The term faz’m, besides meanings such as ‘intention, aim’ 
(JL, 21) and ‘ordeal by fire’ (a meaning not recorded by either JL 
or MLZ), has another meaning, as explained by al-Shahri (2000, 
305): ols le Gruy ssl Agel Lb 4) Eom (peel) Leth ony 
al,.J| In Shahri faz°m is the act of taking a red-hot iron and brand- 
ing the tongue of a woman with it’. Overall, the literal meaning 
of this expression may be said to be ‘if you have weak men, may 


the ordeal by fire catch youl’. 


(205) 

her far kun xer yasSsor 

If there is rain the green will show 

C2 pate Get Sed She IF [5I 
This is said to those who promise to do something, but are 
strongly suspected to be either incapable of doing what they 
promise to do, or lying altogether (al-Shahri 2000, 119, 305). 

The term xer, which is not reported by JL, means ‘(abundant) 

rain’ (MLZ, 315: + 2!),. The verbal form yasogar is an imperfec- 
tive 3.M.SG. of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to become green’ (JL, 265). 


(206) 

her gi kkelt ol gi isékalt 

Even if the speaker forgets, the listener doesn’t 

4g) Storie)! ay gl Stowell ss \3\ 
This means that one should always remember who one is lying 
to, in order not to contradict oneself (al-Shahri 2000, 119, 305). 
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The term kelt is said to be the plural form of keltdt ‘story’ 
(JL, 131; MLZ, 808: 4ISoJ! Jz) deal), but is used here with 
the meaning of ‘speaker’. The first consonant [k] is geminated, 
perhaps because of the presence of a definite article. The parti- 
cipial form isekalt < *e-meSakalt ‘listener’ is connected to the S1- 
stem verb Skalet ‘to listen to a tale’ (JL, 130). The perfective third 
person of the doubly weak G-stem verb gi meaning ‘to be wrong; 
to forget, loose, leave’ < Vgwy is recorded by JL (91) as ge. The 
unexpected /i/ in the place of /e/ might be due to these doubly 
weak verbs often fluctuating between the two forms C’i and C’é 
(al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 216). S. al-Amri reports the variant 
al kot yagi ¢ yasékalt. 


(207) 

her hit Yoztit tokséf yahé bas o¢z rém°nem 

When the snake wanted to behave badly, God threw it in the sea 

Lou al any Sealy AS dle oladll ey 13 
This is said upon learning that a crime might have taken place, 
had the criminal not be hindered by circumstances (al-Shahri 
2000, 120, 306). 

The verbal form foziit is a perfective 3.F.SG. of a Ga-stem 
< Vfzm meaning ‘to decide; to invite’ (JL, 21). The Ga-stem sub- 
junctive 3.F.SG. form tokséf is from vksf ‘to do something very 
cruel; to uncover, examine; to be embarassed (at something odd)’ 
(JL, 137). The verbal form yahé is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a 
G-stem from the doubly weak root Vhwy meaning ‘to fall’ (JL, 
100). Its use with the preposition b- to convey a causative mean- 
ing is hitherto unrecorded. 
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(208) 

yasohsk d sibir xoh b-yantagss d Sinifet 

Only the one with the nice teeth can smile and the one with the 

long hair can show it off 

AEN jatll gd etl) pang [rool will 95 tee, 
This is used either about someone who is very beautiful and loved 
by everyone, or someone who is not, but is unconcerned about 
the judgement of the community (al-Shahri 2000, 120, 306). 

The verbal form yagahsk is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a Gb- 

stem meaning ‘to laugh’ (JL, 325). The term sibir seems to be 
connected to the term sabrdt meaning ‘perfection’ (MLZ, 499: 
oWsY!), and is used in entry number (116) above as an adjective 
meaning ‘beautiful’. However, the lack of intervocalic deletion of 
/b/ might point to a non-native origin. The term Sinifet seems to 
be related to a root vsnf, which yields a Ga-stem verb that may 
be transcribed as son3f, meaning ‘to stand in one’s place frowning’ 
(MLZ, 527: a>!) gaSs Lyle ailXe 3 Vids). The verbal form yantagss 
is an imperfective 3.M.SG. ofa T1-stem < vngs, meaning ‘(water, 
food) to be thrown away because it is dirty’ (JL, 185). The abun- 
dance of doubtful forms raises the question as to whether we 
might be dealing with a formulaic, and hence mehrising and/or 
arabising, language (Johnstone 1972). The Arabic translation 
provided by al-Shahri, however, sheds some light on the literal 
meaning of this expression: ‘He who has a beautiful mouth 


» 44 


laughs, and he who has thick hair ruffles it’. 


“4 Compare Arabic 4 ‘tuffles its feathers (bird)’ (Wehr and Cowan 
1976, 986). 
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(209) 

yébroaf d a1 bavés 

He who worries should support 

tile ale doles 545 SI pole oJ oy 
This is an encouragement to act on something instead of simply 
worrying about it (al-Shahri 2000, 120, 306). 

The verb yébraf is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a Hl-stem 
meaning ‘to support something not to make it fall’ (MLZ, 125: 
bin, Y ee ku. 4), and is not listed in JL. The verbal form bafés 
seems to be a perfective third person of a H1-stem < vbf§, mean- 
ing ‘to check something from a distance’ (MLZ, 135: ¢_.4J! -xobl 
ote; «). The initial vowel of the verbal form is lost due to the 
adjacency of a sonorant. This proverb is also recorded in MLZ 
(125) as 28 Jl 3,5. Al-Shahri’s Arabic rendition of this expres- 
sion translates as ‘He who is not assured of his friend’s ability, 
should support him’, and may shed some light on its literal mean- 
ing. 

(210) 

yotst far e keré 

Only the person who has hidden something can find it 

ttl ot OY 
This is said when someone suddenly solves a vexing issue, which 
can either be the search for something physical, or the search for 
an explanation for something (al-Shahri 2000, 120, 307). 

The verbal form ysf3st is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a Gb- 
stem < vbft meaning ‘to dig up’ (MLZ, 134: _33), and keré is a 


perfective third person of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to hide’ (JL, 150). 
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2.0. Mu‘gam Lisan Zufar 


(1) MLZ, 156 

edilin antakték lhes e-kahaf o gitidét 

Sg) Gol ng) HSH! LSI 

ao) pb Jo cl 08 

So-and-so boils like a pot full of corn 
This expression describes a very impatient, short-tempered per- 
son. The verbal form antakték is a perfective third person of a 
2N1-stem meaning ‘to boil’ (MLZ, 156: WI us i). The noun 
kahdf is a diminutive form of kahf ‘clay cooking-pot’ (JL, 143). 
gidét means ‘boiled corn/barley’ (MLZ, 156: ,..<J|\ ,J) 3..). The 
relativiser is realised as [o] instead of the expected [e]: this may 
be caused by the presence of a long rounded vowel in the leftmost 
position in gudét. In the introduction to JL (xxix—xxx), Johnstone 
describes a similar behaviour of the (almost homophonous) defi- 
nite article when adjacent to a guttural consonant. He seems, 
however, not to include /g/ among the guttural consonants, and 
lists e- as the allophone of the definite article when adjacent to 
/g/ (JL, xxix). See also above, p. 36. 

(2) MLZ, 217 

ordi ba habléts ter edilin 

obs) gb palew sy 

OW clyy Cpl alow Los) 

His umbilical cord has been thrown after so-and-so 


*® MLZ does not provide an Arabic translation. This translation was de- 
vised by the authors. 
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People used to believe that if they threw a baby’s umbilical cord 
at a person they admired, then the baby would take after that 
person. This expression is hence said in order to state that a per- 
son is very similar to another person. This tradition is described 
in al-Shahri (2000, 137, 327). 

The verbal form ardi is a passive perfective third person of 
a Ga-stem meaning ‘to throw’ (JL, 204). According to S. al-Amri, 
hablét does not mean ‘umbilical cord’ in his dialect, in which the 
term Sirdf is used instead. However, JL (267) lists sirs¢ as ‘navel’ 
and MLZ (490) follows suit. 


(3) MLZ, 301 

edilin 9 yaxéfor b-d yafsk5r 

Pens \ pou { cob sl 

dead core Vy iL oop Y UG ol 

So-and-so doesn’t give protection and doesn’t offer shelter 
This is said of someone weak. 

The form yaxéfar is a 3.M.SG. imperfective of a Ga-stem 
from the root vxfr meaning ‘(group) to give protection to a sick 
man by gathering and stating that he is given protection from ill 
health (as a counter-spell)’ (JL, 298). The [e] vowel found be- 
tween C' and C? in this verbal form instead of the expected [5] is 
triggered by the presence of a guttural [x] (al-Kathiri and Dufour 
2020, 194). The 3.M.SG. imperfective of a 2H1-stem derived from 
v¢skr means ‘to set up a temporary living quarter’ (MLZ, 626: ell 


cape eS aol) and is not recorded by JL. 
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(4) MLZ, 304 

9 de yoxtelédon ter dini ls 

Beeb ody | 

Lull oda (Jb bee dol Y 

No one in this world lives forever 
This self-explanatory saying features an imperfective 3.M.SG. H2- 
stem verb < vxld ‘to be eternal, live forever’ (MLZ, 304: \ sb 
aN| _d! 4le), which is not recorded by JL. 


(5) MLZ, 314 

edilin x man mun o-strat 

gris] on o sl 

ares oj glesig to} a) wl o oe 

So-and-so is a gap between the sails 
This is said of someone who is unimportant or uninfluential (es- 
pecially within a family or a tribe). 

S. al-Amri states that this expression is not typical of the 
dialect of his town. The term x€é < Vxwy means ‘interstice, space’ 
(JL, 311). The definite article before the term Straf ‘sails’ (JL, 
254) is realised as [o]. As in item number (1) of this collection, 
this might be due to vowel harmony triggered by a rounded 
vowel in the leftmost position in the following segment. The 


pausal realisation of final /{/ is [h]. 


(6) MLZ, 328 
edilin hes e-ddesds 


So-and-so is like the desds lizard 
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The desds is a small venomous lizard. S. al-Amri says this is a 
metaphor for a treacherous and disloyal person. According to JL 
(42), desds is a little venomous snake, an eavesdropper with bad 
intent, or a tiny mud snail. JL also lists, within the same entry, 
the similar proverb ebré Edes3s ha-yékan des3s ‘the son of a snake 
will be a snake’. 


(7) MLZ, 343 

edilin ter§ éSdihikéta 

cpablial pb obs 

ALS ade Sys od’ 

So-and-so, the visits are upon him 
This is said of someone whose health is deteriorating. The term 
ésdihikéta is the definite form of meSsdihikéta ‘abundance of visits 
to the ill’ (MLZ, 343: (2 WU lb)! 35). However, MLZ lists the 
term as mesdihakéta («2i8Li.). 


(8) MLZ, 366 

2 Se§ ol éhel b-o rgié 

cn Sa! JI ue 

perdi gag libel \ fall pal 

He has no family, nor does he have hope 
MLZ states that this saying applies to those who have no friends. 
S. al-Amri, however, says that it applies rather to those who ei- 
ther don’t have family or are cut off from it. 

This expression exhibits two terms, éhel and rg@é, which may 


be suspected to be Arabic loans, meaning, respectively, ‘family’ 
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(MLZ, 983: Jal, and ‘the friends whose help is requested in the 
time of need’ (MLZ, 366: i> bl us pga ap op plisoYI).47 


(9) MLZ, 427 

edilin ardé b sabtat 

Cem 235 obs 

sot le Ab be oly OU Lene 

So-and-so has thrown the belt 
The term sabtdt refers to the belt worn with traditional dress, and 
the meaning of the expression refers to someone who is giving up 
on something because of old age or illness. According to MLZ 
(427), however, sabtdt means ‘a stick used to hit grains’ ( Les!| 
Sxl ple 4 ope ¢il). The verbal form ardé is a perfective 
third person of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to throw’ (JL, 204). 


(10) MLZ, 434 

edilin mohik b sahik 

Gre Se hs 

pglareery ll ABLE] AU) b Ce ob 

So-and-so, annoyance and oppression 
According to S. al-Amri, this expression is used to describe an 
annoying and mean person. The semantics of the two terms mahik 
and sahik are not entirely clear. However, S. al-Amri suggests that 
they may be translated using the English terms ‘annoyance’ and 
‘oppression’. JL (170) records mahik as ‘(person) tiresome, annoy- 
ing’, and the Ga-stem verb shdk as ‘to crush, grind fine’ (JL, 226), 


46 This term is not listed in JL. 


47 This term is not listed in JL. 
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the latter’s vocalism being altered in order to rhyme with the for- 


mer. 


(11) MLZ, 444 

2 Sek 9 sai b-d dafi 

You have neither someone to strive (for you) nor to speak out (for 
you) 


According to S. al-Amri, this is said of someone who does not 
have anybody on their side, and cannot count on any help or 
support. The two terms safi and dafi are clearly Arabic loan- 


words. 


(12) MLZ, 480 

S5fols défar 

has deilinc| 

His feelings are bad 
The term S5fol, besides its original anatomical meaning ‘belly, en- 
trails’, also means ‘feelings’ (MLZ, 480). According to S. al-Amri, 
this describes someone who is ill-intentioned, judgmental, and 
cunning. He adds that the expression can be treated as either 
masculine or feminine, hence it can be formulated as s5fols difirit. 

(13) MLZ, 516 

denu b-denu menmunthum Stot 

bles wens Pat ps 

Cold Oy: lege 

There is a big difference between this and this 
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S. al-Amri believes this self-explanatory expression to be very old. 
The term denu is a singular masculine proximal demonstrative 
‘this’ (JL, 47). For the last word in the expression, which is not 
recorded in JL, MLZ (516) records ble3, which would be likely 


rendered as /Stet/, but S. al-Amri pronounces Stot. 


(14) MLZ, 539 

e-serb be € flok, e-défar yasantid entf 

ail Wy dol SUT Oy OSI 

ont 4B clo Y Jp SI fabs glial Qe olell ab Opell 

In the spring there are good things even for lazy people 
Literally ‘the spring has success, the bad (one) supports him-/her- 
self’. According to MLZ (717), flok means ‘success in trade’ ( cbs 
3,433 (3). The verbal form yasantid is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a 
Gb-stem meaning ‘to do something with help’ (JL, 230) and add- 


ing the reflexive entif gives it the meaning of ‘to help oneself’. 


(15) MLZ, 582 

edilin 9 yattrkon beS si lo 

Det Be a os 

eh 

So-and-so is not hit by anything 
S. al-Amri says this applies to someone resilient. Cf. the Arabic 
root Virk ‘knock, pound’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 558-59), which 
in Jibbali/Sharét produces a H2-stem verb that appears here in 
the 3.M.SG. imperfective. 
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(16) MLZ, 584 

ta{mét ar dilamét 

cule F Crank 

(plalsL) dl oye [ail elles! 
Generosity is better than being stingy 


The non-occurrence of the term xar ‘better’ is unexpected. The 
term tafmét ‘giving food’ (MLZ, 584) is used here to mean ‘gen- 
erosity’. The term dilamét means ‘stinginess’ (MLZ, 337: |+3\) and 
is not recorded by JL. 


(17) MLZ, 590 

tob ar s*talag 
dese 

day cle bill i Le ® 
“Speak of the devil...” 


Similarly to its English counterpart, this expression can be used 
when someone who is being talked about suddenly and unexpect- 
edly shows up. The particle tob ar means ‘indeed, truly’ (Rubin 
2014, 315). The verbal form Stald¢g is a perfective third person of 
a $1-stem meaning ‘to arrive upon being mentioned’ (JL, 277; 
MLZ, 590: 053 wus c+). 


“8 MLZ does not provide an Arabic translation for this expression. This 
is very close in meaning. 
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(18) MLZ, 591 

edilin tamasét b-Sabrét 

ya Cro’ oh5! 

Swadly pad! gael ode 

So-and-so lacks sight and insight 
The terms tamsét and fabrét mean, respectively, ‘lack of insight’ 
(MLZ, 591: 3,.2J) U8) and ‘blindness’ (MLZ, 604: cl). According 
to S. al-Amri, another similar expression, tamus b fabsr, is a curse 


that means ‘may you go blind and crazy’. 


(19) MLZ, 608 

edilin SeS faytst d serbét 

cy S Ese Che obs! 

She a od 

So-and-so has the offspring of a Saytst and serbét 


This expression predictably describes someone who has a big 
family. 

The term faytst describes ii.U ‘a very prolific insect 
whose eggs can be found on dried sardines... abundance of off- 
spring’ (MLZ, 608: geri) direc! cpopdl Ghee de jabs 3t> 
Jlall 535 Usk). The term serbét means ‘abundance of offspring’ 
(MLZ, 438: Jl 5.5). S. al-Amri pronounces Saytst zerbét, with 
the segment /tds/ coalescing into [z]. 

(20) MLZ, 624 

1-Saziz edilin 

ela 

OG all a>) 

May God help so-and-so 
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Said when grieving someone, to remark upon the good character 
of the person in question. The term faziz is most probably an 
Arabic loan. This is also recorded by JL (20) as I-‘dziz... ‘God 
help... (a departed one)!’. 


(21) MLZ, 633 

yoford a-Sitsb 

bel 2) 54 

Spee] Bad 45) Le Oy 

He flees the Satab tree 
The term fit3b is the plural form of fatab, a tree whose scientific 
name is Calotropis procera (Miller and Morris 1988, 42),*? also 
listed in JL (18) as fatb. According to S. al-Amri, this tree looks 
like a human being in the darkness, so a person who flees it is a 
coward. The verbal form yafdrd is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a 
Ga-stem meaning ‘to stampede, panic’ (JL, 59), not recorded by 
MLZ. S. al-Amri pronounces it with a long vowel, as al-Shahri 
does for the same verb in entry number (95) of the al-Shahri col- 
lection (al-Shahri 2000, 94, 270; Castagna 2022a, 41), and the 
long vowel in MLZ’s Arabic-script transcription, with a 5, seems 
to confirm this. 

(22) MLZ, 634 

edilin 9 yaftét a-res? lo 

3 dy alan | bs 

var Y orb 

So-and-so doesn’t rest his head 


4° Miller and Morris record the term as Suteb. 
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According to S. al-Amri, this means rather ‘so-and-so is a worka- 
holic’ or ‘so-and-so never stops working’. The verbal form yaftét, 
an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a G-stem from the geminate root vt, 
is said by MLZ to mean ‘to feel pain, to fall ill (>, \ ez) ab), 
but S. al-Amri affirms that it means ‘to rest’. 


(23) MLZ, 656 

faytn b-siini b-het la tafbat dint 

sion oe See 

Cs cgell) gala Le dle ely puny ply MI Sige 

All these years, and you still have this (bad) habit 
This expression is used as a reproach towards somebody who has 
had a bad habit for a long time. The terms faytin and sini both 
mean ‘years’ (MLZ, 656: lel ‘dye cnt), but sini may be an 
Arabic loanword. Also, the term tafbdt ‘habit’ (MLZ, 576: és\.3\) 
looks like an Arabic loanword. The term dinti is a singular femi- 


nine proximal demonstrative ‘this’ (JL, 44). 


(24) MLZ, 663 

a-garir Cayér 

we 4 

(ColReSly rh ges) cael Gy sl 
He who is foreign is blind 


MLZ states that this expression describes inexperienced young 
people. S. al-Amri, however, asserts that it applies to foreign peo- 
ple rather than young people, and the Arabic translation pro- 
vided seems to agree with the latter meaning: note the Arabic 
meaning of the term garir provided by MLZ (663), ‘strange, for- 
eign’ (C4). 
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(25) MLZ, 667 
laksés id gist 
Bisek yeas 
os ra 

May I find it a wholesome hand 
This is used to congratulate someone who has done a good job. 
The verbal form laksés is a compound of laksé, a 1.C.SG subjunc- 
tive of a Ga-stem with an optative meaning ‘to find’ (JL, 135; al- 
Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 203) + a 3.F.SG personal suffix -s. The 
term gis5t seems to be an adjective indicating strength and health. 
MLZ (667) lists it in the feminine and provides little explanation 
as to its meaning. The Arabic translation, an imperative of a form 
V verb meaning ‘to be or become stronger’, does, however, shed 


some limited light on the overall meaning of this expression. 


(26) MLZ, 698 

essobbst eddini ba fartat 

Chay sel Ctl 
This is a formulaic expression: S. al-Amri affirms that the verbs 
are used only in this expression and are not found in any other 
context. Hence, its exact meaning is somewhat obscure, and MLZ 
does not give an Arabic translation. Nevertheless, it is used to 
comment on circumstances or situations that are worsening and 
becoming dangerously out of control. MLZ records ~..%, but S. 
al-Amri reads essabbst (H1-stem perfective 3.F.SG.), and remarks 
that the provided form is wrong. This form seems to derive from 
a Ill-weak root Vsbw~y, although no relevant entries could be 
found at this time. However, MLZ (698) states that the Arabic 
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expression Jai o Wi) cls ‘the world was turned upside down’ 


is comparable to the Jibbali/Sharét expression. 


(27) MLZ, 713 

edilin bes fakrét 

SS A obs 

lore o sal ons 

So-and-so is behaving strangely 
This is said of a person who is visibly troubled at a given time 
but is otherwise normal. According to MLZ (713), this expression 
is used in bewilderment and confusion, but it does not provide 
further explanation. The term fakrét is related to the root vfkr, 
well known across Semitic, which conveys the meaning of ‘think- 
ing’. 

(28) MLZ, 715 

edilin 9 yafslgias gegi Yak hagarét? lo 

Dope ee pole! sl 

Lhd obeal Sl ob tol des Y gd 

So-and-so’s arguments cannot be refuted by anyone 
This expression is used to describe someone who always seems 
to get his/her way in arguments. The verbal form yafslgas is a 
combination of an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to 
silence someone with superior argument’ (JL, 57) and a 3.M.SG. 
personal suffix -5. The term hagarét means ‘meeting to discuss 
(tribal) issues’ (MLZ, 221: Lo 4.23 4235.5 ¢ lex VI). 
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(29) MLZ, 748 

edilin 9 iffersd kasséta lo 

gp 8d 3 \ cybsl 

Boy dold 8LS ay \ Case Y od 

So-and-so doesn’t (can’t) stampede a lost goat 
This is said of a cowardly person. S. al-Amri asserts that it rather 
describes a lazy person. The verb ifferjd is an imperfective 
3.M.SG. of a H1-stem meaning ‘to stampede (transitive), frighten’ 
(JL, 59). The term kassét seems to mean ‘a lost goat’ (MLZ, 748), 


2 


although it appears also to mean ‘crazy’. 


(30) MLZ, 774 

ékni dahar 

> dl 

She Sib gy 825 Gl chow ols 

A child forever! 
The term ékni is the definite form of makani, which according to 
JL (147) means ‘baby’. However, MLZ (774) defines it as ‘in the 
process of being raised’ (4, 3)| ) 5b _3), which might be a synonym 
to an extent. ddhar here means forever’ (JL, 36; MLZ, 342: «4! 
tJ). S. al-Amri states that this is used to describe someone 
whose attitude is childish. Therefore, the meaning provided by 
MLZ, ‘the human being needs education and guidance through- 
out his life’ (al> Jib a5 JI glee ols YI), is doubtful. 
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(31) MLZ, 785 

titk elkobbi 

450) 5 

(ASSN) EUS 

May elkobbi eat you! 
This is a (mild) reproach against a greedy, gluttonous person. The 
term elkobbi (MLZ, 785) is unknown to the author of MLZ. S. al- 
Amri enquired with his community and found that it may mean 
some sort of illness, but none of those whom he consulted was 
able to tell exactly which one. The verbal form titk is a subjunc- 
tive 3.F.SG. with optative force, implying that the subject elkobbi 


is feminine, in combination with a 2.M.SG. personal suffix -k. 


(32) MLZ, 813 

edilin ekmil 

fos ysl 

digs dele Sele \ adm J! aw od 

So-and-so’s time has come 
This self-explanatory expression features a H1-stem third-person 
verbal form meaning ‘to finish (transitive), to be killed, to meet 
one’s fate’ (JL, 131). The rightmost vowel, normally [e], is raised 


to [i] in adjacent position to a nasal consonant. 


(33) MLZ, 814 
edilin bes kamon défar 
b> Ge Gy ob 
Can Gey 4 ons 
So-and-so has a malicious illness 
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According to S. al-Amri, this expression can also be used to de- 
scribe someone who has been bewitched. The term kdman means 
‘shape, nature, temperament; deadly disease which is not pre- 
cisely known’ (MLZ, 814: _2,0)\ ades) deed! antl «feo _ Rast 
Atoll aay le pe lb Sa Y ol Stall esl). The additional mean- 
ing of ‘being bewitched’ was suggested by one of S. al-Amri’s in- 


formants. 


(34) MLZ, 816 

kon{alst € res 

Sy 1 ARS 

eh Seth A 

A peak of a nose 
This is said jokingly of someone who has a pointed head. The 
term konfolst is recorded by MLZ (816) as ‘peak’ (4.3). 


(35) MLZ, 817 

khal yit 61 Stim 

wil Jhon HS 

all SLs JST (poze! \ fecel 

It is distasteful to eat the wealth of an orphan 
This means that laying one’s hands on the wealth of a weakling 
is not a commendable behaviour. The verbal form khal is a per- 
fective third person of a Gb-stem meaning ‘to be able to tolerate’ 
(JL, 128). The verbal form yit is a subjunctive 3.M.SG. of a G- 
stem from the doubly weak root Vtwy meaning ‘to eat’ (al-Kathiri 


and Dufour 2020, 215). The segment 6l is to be interpreted as 
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< *¢e-mol ‘the wealth’ (JL, 176), and the following segment dtim 
results from a sequence made up of the relativiser e- and the term 
otim ‘orphan’ (JL, 314). 


(36) MLZ, 829 

malhat? d geg! 

ges esl 

BB pV Ole oe Lb & bey 

A jawbone of a man 
This idiomatic expression is used to describe a weak man. The 
term malhdt ‘jawbone’ is recorded as malhit in entry number 
(192) of the al-Shahri collection. Also, note the dialectal variant 
mazhet (JL, 163). 


(37) MLZ, 831 

littaz alha 

ei 

clad] cals 

(The) beards have crowded one another 


According to MLZ (831), this expression is a ‘metaphor for a 
stampede and intense crowding’. However, according to S. al- 
Amri, it rather symbolises an intense competition between two 
individuals or two groups, which can be either physical or intel- 


lectual. The beards symbolise manly strength and dignity. 


°° The literal meaning is ‘livestock, capital’, which in the culture of Jib- 
bali/Shorét speakers amounts to wealth. 
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As for the verbal form, [5ttaz is a perfective third-person 
form of a Tl-stem < vizz meaning ‘to shiver; to crowd one an- 
other; to have the jaws locked together’ (JL, 167). The noun alhd 
is the plural form of lahyét ‘beard’ (JL, 163). 


(38) MLZ, 891 

nbaf yenbaf 92 be-keroféfk 

BBS ea 

ery al del cey oF el 

May God chase your face away 
This expression is used as a wish not to see someone’s face any 
more. According to S. al-Amri, it also carries the meaning of ‘may 
you fall from God’s grace’. 

The use in sequence of the perfective and the subjunctive 

3.M.SG. forms of a H1-stem meaning ‘to chase away the evil’ 
(MLZ, 891: bb + 3b) is noteworthy. 


(39) MLZ, 897 

edilin 9 Se négiam safid? lo 

og) yee wo Me \ cobs) 

date alle God (eg!) alle ort 
So-and-so doesn’t have a happy star 


This is said when someone is struck by bad luck. The use of the 
term négam for ‘star’ is peculiar. However, according to MLZ, this 
can mean ‘star of destiny’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 566) in addi- 
tion to the likely imported Arabic meaning of ‘star’ as a celestial 
body. MLZ (897) specifies that this saying is used in a spontane- 


ous manner, without a belief in stars or horoscopes being neces- 


sary: alUall\ pail 3 alixeY| 92 Spar [Sey SUS Ji. 
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(40) MLZ, 920 

ber ndtob e-dbér 

pu cB , 

gbg lle Jarl 4) 

The scarab brushed its wings and flew 
This expression is used as a metaphor for sunset. According to 
MLZ, it means ‘the scarab brushed its wings and flew’; however, 
S. al-Amri states that the insect in question is a wasp rather than 
a scarab, despite the fact that MLZ translates the Jibbali/Shorét 
term ,.| e-dbér into Arabic as .>J\ ‘dung beetle; scarabaeus’ 
(Wehr and Cowan 1976, 127). One might legitimately suspect 
that the similarity between the above-mentioned root and the 
root Vdbr in Arabic (as well as other Semitic languages), whose 
meanings include ‘wasp’, might be responsible for a degree of 
semantic overlap. The verbal form n3tob is a perfective third per- 
son of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to shoot an arrow; to drive away’ (JL, 
196). According to MLZ (920), it can also mean ‘to take some- 
thing out’ (¢_2J\ ¢ =|). The presence of [9] instead of the [u] ex- 
pected adjacent to a nasal is noteworthy (Rubin 2014, 42-43). 
However, despite being very productive, the raising effect of na- 
sals on adjacent vowels is not universal: for example, *konotot > 
kontot ‘to die suddenly’ (al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 184).°! 


51 This form is a third-person 3.F.SG. of a Ga-stem (JL, 147). 
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(41) MLZ, 944 

e-ker*féfs d-inyeron 

One > GMS! 

yy Cree Ae) 

His face spreads the light 
This is said of a good person. 

The verbal form d-inyeran is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a 
H2-stem meaning ‘(light) to glow’ (JL, 198), with a circumstan- 
tial d- prefix (Rubin 2014, 158-61) attached (see also entries (23) 
and (188) of the al-Shahri collection above). 


(42) MLZ, 950 

k*méz htef 

Cely asl? 

Jump and shout! 
S. al-Amri pronounces htaf for 24%.». The meaning of this expres- 
sion, made up of two imperatives of Ga-stems meaning respec- 
tively ‘jump’ (JL, 132) and ‘to call out for help’ (JL, 99), is ‘if you 
don’t agree, then jump and shout to see if somebody else will 
help you!’ and it can be used in the heat of an argument by one 
of the parties to intimidate their opponent and cut short the dis- 


pute. 


°? Arabic translation by the authors. MLZ does not provide an Arabic 
translation of this expression. 
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(43) MLZ, 958 

ol gumudk éhzef far harst? lo 

Phe © Bal Sate JS 

Rod \ Ut oe Cal Y cel 

(Tonight) I’m not able to escape a black (snake) 
This is an expression used to describe a condition of extreme 
tiredness. 

The verb gumtidk is likely a perfective 1.C.SG. of a H1-stem 
recorded by JL (86) as agmid ‘to be, appear in the evening’, and 
the [u] between C' and C? is to be regarded as a phonologically 
neutral vowel which takes on the phonetic characteristics of the 
following stressed vowel, as is often seen in the eastern dialect of 
Jibbali/Shorét. The absence of intervocalic /m/ deletion seems to 
argue in favour of this. The segment far is pronounced har by S. 
al-Amri, probably due to regressive assimilation to the hdrdt seg- 
ment to the right. The latter term, normally ‘black (F.SG.)’, is said 
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by S. al-Amri to mean ‘a black snake’. 


(44) MLZ, 963 

2 tkos de xalf mon e-dini 15 

Deer WS SS) 

Lert \ il apes oe SE lel aes Y 

You don’t find anyone free from (the cares of) the world 
This proverb is uttered to remind oneself or someone else that 
life is hard for everybody. The verbal form tkos is an imperfective 
2.M.SG. of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to find’ (JL, 135; al-Kathiri and 


°° Indeed, the colour adjective h3r is reported to mean ‘black animal’ 
among other things (JL, 120). 
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Dufour 2020, 203). S. al-Amri asserts that the term xali ‘empty, 
free’ (MLZ, 308) should be used instead of ls, as recorded by MLZ. 


3.0. Jibbali Lexicon 


(1) JL, 16 
tob far mufsam da geg 
He’s a dull dog! 


This is said of a dull and serious person. 

According to JL (16), the term mtifsam, a passive participle, 
means ‘dull and serious (fellow)’. MLZ (631) does not ascribe to 
the term any meaning related to this semantic field, despite list- 
ing its other meanings related to tying/being tied tightly. S. al- 
Amri states that this expression should in fact be pronounced 
masbsim da geg’: This could point to a */w/-infixed variant of the 
root, which subsequently became obsolete (Castagna and al-Amri 
forthcoming). 


(2) JL, 24 

ehit 5zZ 

God’s poor one! 
This is a way to express sympathy for a poor person. MLZ does 
not record this term. In S. al-Amri’s dialect, it is used in its di- 
minutive form mehinut ~ éhintt, without adding 5z. It has the 
same meaning as Arabic miskin ‘poor, miserable; beggar; humble, 


submissive, servile’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 909).°4 


54 The term miskin entered Jibbali/Shorét as a loanword, and its se- 
mantics shifted to “I wish’ or ‘I hope’ (usually implying an unlikely 
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(3) JL, 31 (also MLZ, 145) 
ebdbne 


Please... 


This particle, whose origin is obscure, is used to introduce an 
emphatic request: ebdbne het ‘please (you)’ (Rubin 2014, 316). S. 


al-Amri states that the shorter form bob may also be used. 


(4) JL, 57 
folfalst da geg°° 
a short and strong fellow 


According to S. al-Amri, this expression describes someone who 
is strong and brave and can be relied on. JL (57) states that the 
term folfol5t means ‘strong but not tall’. MLZ (717) defines it as ‘a 
strong energetic man (regardless of height). This (term) applies 
to women as well’ ([ 2d! & boblb J] Lead) opi) ded [eS 
Blo! che Lay! ghleiy). 

(5) JL, 61 

b-ifrski! 

By my hairline! 


Said by women when swearing. According to JL (61), a woman’s 
hairline is ‘connected with honour and gentleness’, hence the ex- 
pression mafrsk ad tet, literally meaning ‘a hairline of a woman’, 


which describes a gentle woman. 


scenario), in which case it is followed by the relative pronoun ¢-/d-” 
(Rubin 2014, 321). 


°° §. al-Amri renders JL geg ‘man’ as geg’ throughout the recordings. 
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(6) JL, 70 
9 ifersk ar hegém ar ezéd§ défor 


No one fears attacks except one whose root is bad 


This is a proverb pointing to the fact that only the weak fear at- 
tack. The verb ifersk is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a Gb-stem 
meaning ‘to be afraid, frightened’ (JL, 61). S. al-Amri pronounces 
egéds instead of the expected eZéd§ ‘his root’,°° and renders hegém 


as hegém. 


(7) JL, 71 
bes man gadrét 


He has from the ground 


This idiomatic expression is said to mean ‘he is possessed (by an 
evil spirit)’ by JL. However, S. al-Amri disagrees with this, and 
states that the correct expression is actually bes anegdarét, where 
the segment anegdarét (probably to be analysed as a-negdarét, with 
a definite article) is the name of an illness caused by sorcery. 


However, neither JL nor MLZ records this term. 
(8) JL, 86 
yegmor hatek 
May your fortune collapse! 


A friendly curse. 


°° JL records numerous instances of dialectal variation involving a [g] 
~ [Z] alternation. 
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Here the subjunctive 3.M.SG. of the Gb-stem verbal form 
yagmor has an optative meaning. The segment hdtak is a com- 
pound of hat ‘luck’ (MLZ, 246: L~)°” with a 2.M.SG. personal 
suffix -k attached. 


(9) JL, 98 
todhdfk handét 
May a demon slap you between the shoulder blades 


A curse. As in expression number (8) above, the subjunctive form 
of the verb (in this case, a 3.F.SG. of a Gb-stem) has an optative 
meaning. According to S. al-Amri, the term handét ‘Indian 
(woman)’ for ‘demon’ (JL, 98) stems from the popular belief that 


witches are from India. 


(10) JL, 110 
tehtélak e-lhyétk 
May your beard be shaved! 


A curse whose actual meaning is ‘may you be dishonoured!’. The 
verbal form tehtélak is a subjunctive 3.F.SG. of a T1l-stem < vVhlk, 
and is again used optatively. 

(11) JL, 111 

he boss5kk edés ahyéri 

I've broken my string for her 
This is an idiomatic expression alluding to the act of taking off 
one’s clothes for the first time, which means ‘she is my first wife’: 


the term ahyéri ‘my string’ refers to the belt-string which kept a 


°? This term is not recorded by JL. It may be suspected to be an Arabic 
loanword. 
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man’s clothes on in traditional Dhofari dress. The verbal form 
bosskk is a perfective 1.C.SG. of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to tear’ (JL, 
33). The segment edés is made up of the preposition ed ‘to’ (Rubin 
2014, 228-30) and the 3.F.SG. personal suffix -s. 


(12) JL, 114 
e zogum 1-oshrdf 


He who closes his mouth when full of gold coins 


This is an expression that describes a well-mannered person who 
speaks sparingly, politely, and always for a good reason. The 
preposition I-, whose peculiar semantics can be reconstructed to 
proto-MSAL (Kogan 2015, 468-69), is used here to express 
‘against, to the detriment of something’ (Rubin 2014, 251). The 
term ohrdf (SG. harf) means ‘gold amulet; gold coin’ (JL, 114). 
According to S. al-Amri, it can also be used with its Arabic mean- 
ing ‘letter’. As for the verbal form zégum, it is a perfective third 
person of a Ga-stem, meaning ‘to keep a closed mouth, keep ab- 
solutely quiet; to keep one’s mouth shut’ (JL, 316): S. al-Amri 


renders this form as z6gum. 


(13) JL, 127 
far kafuhn ed d-isst 
What a big paw to hit with! 


This is jokingly said to children who attempt to hit something 
with all their strength, but either miss their target or hit it clum- 
sily. S. al-Amri’s rendition is ar kaffén ed d-isydt. The verbal form, 
an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a Ga-stem < vsbt meaning ‘to beat, 
hit with a stick’ (JL, 222) , might be a variant in which the inter- 


vocalic /b/ results in a [ayv] sequence, instead of a plain long 
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vowel [¥v] (Rubin 2014, 28; al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 185). 
The diminutive form kdfuhn or kaffén (as rendered by S. al-Amri) 
has a non-diminutive counterpart kef ‘paw, claw; palm of the 
hand’ (JL, 127). 


(14) JL, 130 
keléb da geg*® 
A little dog of a man 


This describes a ‘nasty, bad-mannered, whiskery, ugly, little fel- 
low’ (JL, 130). The diminutive form keléb corresponds to the non- 


diminutive kab ‘dog’.*? 


(15) JL, 139 
kotefsr moan défar 


May you be struck motionless for being a nasty fellow! 


A mild curse. It is reworded by S. al-Amri as ha-katefsr man défar. 
The verbal form katef3r is a 3.M.SG. subjunctive of a T1-stem verb 
meaning ‘(man) to be paralysed by fear’ (JL, 139). The use of the 
future particle ha- (Rubin 2014, 150) and the vocalism (Rubin 
2014, 130) suggest the verbal form is a subjunctive. However, 
there is no trace of the t- verbal prefix which is expected to ap- 
pear in a T1-stem. This might be due to assimilation of the pho- 


netically strenuous sequence *[tk’]. 


°8 geg/ in S. al-Amri’s pronunciation. 


5° < vklb with the loss of /1/ before a consonant (Rubin 2014, 35-37; 
al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 185). 
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(16) JL, 144 
yokatél hask 


May your brain shrink! 


A friendly curse, this expression features a subjunctive 3.M.SG. 
of a Tl-stem meaning ‘to shrink; to feel dizzy after a knock on 
the head’ (JL, 144) < vkll used as an optative. The term has (with 
a -k 2.M.SG. personal suffix) means ‘consciousness’ (JL, 116). 


(17) JL, 144 
(e) kelébk! 
(O) little heart! 


This expression, meaning ‘poor fellow!’, is made up of the op- 
tional vocative particle e* (Rubin 2014, 307) and the diminutive 
form kelgéb < kelb + 2.M.SG. personal suffix: S. al-Amri, rather 
than keléb, pronounces kéléb, which appears to be the correct 
form for this diminutive pattern, as reported by previous studies 
(Johnstone 1973; Dufour 2016, 44-45). 


(18) JL, 149 
fofdr kerah 
A hornless bull 
This is said of ‘a weak, harmless fellow’. Interestingly, the adjec- 


tive kerah ‘hornless; shaven-headed’ is also the word for ‘donkey’ 
(JL, 149). 


6° Another vocative particle exists in some dialects of Jibbali/Sharét: te 
(MLZ, 575) ~ te (S. al-Amri). 
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(19) JL, 149 
kobs ba-gayr kertin 


A ram without horns 


Similarly to the expression above, this is used to describe ‘a weak 
fellow, idiot’. S. al-Amri states that the correct form is kobs man 
gayr kertin, and man gayr does indeed appear to be the most com- 
mon way to express ‘without’ in Jibbali/Sharét (Rubin 2014, 
243). However, Rubin cites this very expression as the only oc- 
currence of ba-gayr throughout Johnstone’s Jibbali/Sharét texts 
(Rubin 2014, 243). 


(20) JL, 246 

¢3ser Sof 

Old baldy 
The literal meaning of this expression, ‘ten hairs’, is a clear refer- 
ence to baldness. The plural term Sof is based on a feminine sin- 
gular sfet (JL, 246) and as such is counted by a grammatically 
masculine numeral (Rubin 2014, 277), in this case {sar ‘ten’ (JL, 
7 Jers 

(21) JL, 310 

ba-xilk 

By your uncle! 
The meaning stated by JL is ‘do as you please and don’t worry 


about me’. S. al-Amri pronounces ba-xillak and adds that this ex- 


pression is a polite way to tell someone they may do whatever 


°! This characteristic is widespread in the ancient Semitic languages, as 
well as in the other MSA languages (see above, p. 8). 
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they would like to do in a given situation, and not worry about 
the speaker. The use of the term for ‘maternal uncle’ in this ex- 
pression is due to the cultural prominence of this figure. See also 
proverb number (191) of the al-Shahri collection, merge érgit yun- 
fat ‘It is always expected that the nephew will be useful’. 


(22) JL, 310 
mon xok ed gesatk 


From your mouth to your side! 


This is said in retaliation for a curse. The term gesat means ‘side’ 
(of the body). S. al-Amri affirms that, in his dialect, the formula 
used is man xok ed édénk, the latter term being the definite form 
of bedén ‘body’ (JL, 23) in combination with the 2.M.SG. posses- 


sive suffix -k. 


(23) JL, 204 
ber erdi b-e-kélbaS Yak erémnom 


His heart has been thrown into the sea 


This idiomatic expression means ‘he has been bewitched’ accord- 
ing to JL. However, S. al-Amri believes it to be a description of a 
careless, dull, and insensitive individual. 

The verbal form ardi is a passive perfective third person of 
a Ga-stem meaning ‘to throw’ (JL, 204), also used in entry num- 
ber (2) of the MLZ collection. The term kélb, appearing here with 
a definite article and a 3.M.SG. personal suffix -s, means ‘heart’ 
(JL, 144) in a poetic sense, in contrast with the term ub (JL, 159) 
which refers to the physical heart. The preposition {ak ‘in’ is 
likely the result of grammaticalisation of a term deriving from 
the root Vfmk, which yields terms related to ‘middle’ in Jibbali/ 
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Shorét (JL, 13) and ‘depth’ in Arabic (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 
644). The term rémnam ‘sea’ (JL, 214) appears in this expression 
in the variant typical of the central and western dialects. S. al- 
Amri uses the variant rémrab. Furthermore, he states that this ex- 
pression is not used in his dialect. Instead, he provides an alter- 
native expression: berst het idits e remrab ‘his medicine has fallen 
into the sea’, meaning that there is no hope of restoring some- 
one’s health. This expression features the preposition ¢ ‘to, up to; 
until’ (JL, 1). According to Rubin (2014, 229), this preposition is 
an allomorph of the synonymous preposition ed. However, he 


states that it occurs only once in Johnstone’s field materials. 


(24) JL, 170 
e-défar yafksr Yak ahén 
The bad (person) falls short in hard times 


This proverb underscores the bad person’s lack of steadfastness, 
and their tendency to fail in critical times. 

The verbal form yafk3r, not recorded in MLZ, is an imper- 
fective 3.M.SG. of a Gb-stem meaning ‘to fall short of duty’ ac- 
cording to JL (11). The term ahén is the definite form of the plural 
noun mahén ‘troubles’ (JL, 170). 


(25) JL, 214 
ermés bes! 


Stick your hand in muck! 


This is a scoffing remark. 
According to JL (214), the verbal form ermés is an impera- 


tive corresponding to a third-person perfective rds, a Ga-stem de- 
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riving from the root Vrms meaning ‘to put the hand in dirt, excre- 
ment’. There exists a variant duhtim bes, which exhibits an imper- 
ative form of a Gb-stem whose perfective third person is dehém 
(JL, 36). JL (36) reports the meaning of this verb as ‘to come to 
visit at an appropriate time’. However, S. al-Amri states that it 


means ‘to lose’.® 


(26) JL, 283 
bes fudat tirin 


He is as mild (of as much use) as a hyena 


According to JL (283), this expression describes a gentle person 
by comparison with a hyena: “Although it figures prominently in 
magic, being the servant and the mount of sorcerers it is, never- 
theless, regarded as a mild, gentle animal.” 

In this expression, the term ftidat ‘benefit, usefulness, ad- 
vantage’ (JL, 67) seems to be used as the first term of a construct 
chain fudat tirin ‘usefulness of a hyena’. 

S. al-Amri affirms that this expression is unknown in his 
dialect, and provides an alternative version: edilin hes tirin ‘so- 
and-so is like a hyena’, which, however, means ‘so-and-so is un- 


reliable/useless’. 


62 Cf. the $1-stem from the same root, Sadhim ‘to lose (in a game such as 
heads-or-tails); to lose in a draw (between two things not equally good)’ 
(JL, 36; MLZ, 344). 
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4.0. Elicited Entries 
(1) 


ehlét erhit axér ar idét 

eal | sl ety) abl 

A fair word is better than giving 
This expression stresses the importance of fair speech. The terms 
éhlét < *e-behlét and idét < *e-midét mean, respectively, ‘word’ 
(JL, 24) and ‘giving’ (JL, 168). 


(2) 
fékor 1 fib lo 
See dil SS 


Poverty is no defect 


This expression is used to exhort the listener not to mistake pov- 
erty for guilt. The terms fékar and {ib appear to be Arabic loan- 
words. In particular, fib and the related verbal forms are recorded 
as having meanings related to oath-breaking (JL, 19-20), with 
only MLZ (654) recording the gloss ‘defect’. 


(3) 

axér ahbét kitét ar ahbét stabét 

Olek cel s olbd col sl 

A summer dwelling is better than a winter dwelling 
This expression is used to state that something is obviously better 
than something else. This stems from the easier life that animal 
herders lead in the summer, versus the more physically demand- 
ing activities that are carried out in the winter. The two feminine 


denominative adjectives kitét and stabét can be regularly derived 
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from kot ‘summer’ (JL, 157) and séte ‘winter’ (JL, 257) respec- 
tively. 


(4) 

i-mih her dafar 91 fod yashafés lo 

Bare 29 Syl 65 2 Aen! 

The spilt water cannot be collected 
The meaning of this proverb is close to English cry over spilt milk. 
The first verbal form ddfar is a perfective third person of a Gb- 
stem meaning ‘to spill, pour’ (JL, 44). The second verbal form 
yashafés is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a $1-stem derived from vhf 
‘to be able to be collected’ (JL, 105). MLZ does not record this 


term. 


(5) 

2 ikin mond5x far ba st 

byte 6 Eye OS 3! 

There is no smoke without fire 
Like the similar English expression, this means that the presence 
of one thing implies the presence of another. The term mand5x 
‘smoke’ (JL, 180; MLZ, 903) appears here in its non-definite form. 
It is not uncommon for this term to take a definite form even 
when syntactically indefinite: for example, isersk ind3x ‘it makes 
smoke’ (Castagna 2018, 303). 


(6) 
> ikin maSandx ar mon Saké 


LBS ps I epee GS GI 
There is no rest but through toil 
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This proverb reminds the listener that only those who work hard 
have the right to rest. 

Rather curiously, neither JL nor MLZ records the term 
masandx as ‘rest’, although both record the root Vsnx with mean- 
ings related to this semantic field (JL, 263; MLZ, 484-85). The 
term Saké ‘toil’ is recorded by MLZ (522)—but not by JL—as 
‘hardship’, among other meanings: .dla,| . bli] Jol dies lid 
fos! Ba oye cle VI. 

(7) 

arah*mtn 91 zum keradh kertin 1 

9 O98 o3 095 ds! 

God didn’t give horns to the donkey 
This proverb serves as a reminder that those who are weak should 
not attempt to get involved in activities that require strength. The 
verbal form zum is a perfective third person of an idiosyncratic 
Ga-stem meaning ‘to give’ (JL, 295; al-Kathiri and Dufour 2020, 
199-200). The term arah’mun is, along with 92, one of the most 
used names for God (JL, 210; MLZ, 368). 


(8) 

edilin ebsé dorbét 

cco 3 Leal lat 

So-and-so has grown a hump 
This is said as a comment on a person of humble origin who at- 
tains success and power in life but becomes haughty and ruthless 
in the process. The hump in a pastoral society symbolises welfare 
and health. The verbal form ebsé is a perfective third person of a 


H1-stem derived from Vwsy meaning ‘to grow (transitive)’ (JL, 
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296). The term darbét ‘hump’ is not recorded in JL. MLZ (349), 


however, records it as_,«J| el. ‘camel hump’. 


(9) 

9 yafosk ar in g5tbar ters edité 

ual fab pa oly) that 4! 

It won’t be accomplished unless hands meet upon it 
This proverb corresponds rather literally to English Many hands 
make light work. For the relative pronoun in, also used in entry 
(124) of the al-Shahri collection, see Rubin (2014, 72). The ver- 
bal form yafask is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a Ga-stem meaning 
‘to finish (with a meeting, a problem, with something)’ (JL, 63). 
g5tbar is a perfective third person of a T1-stem from vVgbr ‘to meet 
one another’ (JL, 82). The term edité is the plural of ed ‘hand’ (JL, 
313). 

(10) 

2 Si ar tirdk 

S973 5) A 3! 

There is nothing like your soil 
The meaning of this expression is similar to the English saying 
There’s no place like home. The segment tirdk stands for tir3b ‘soil’ 
in conjunction with the 2.M.SG. personal suffix -k ‘your soil’, 
which triggers /b/ intervocalic deletion. 

(11) 

e-rhim 9 yatyir lo 


Soe 3! oy! 


(Even) the good doesn’t come to ripeness 
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This expression means that even the best things in life have de- 
fects and must come to an end. The verbal form yatyiir is an im- 
perfective 3.M.SG. of a Gb-stem from the root Vtmr meaning ‘to 


ripen, come to fruition’ (JL, 285). 


(12) 

kol Se heS farkét 

Sib ects 

There is a trick for everything 
This means that there is a way to do everything. Its meaning is 
similar to that of the Latin proverb est modus in rebus. The term 
farkét ‘trick’ is not recorded in either JL or MLZ. Instead, the root 
vfrk is said to relate to leaving one’s spouse or loading/polishing 
a gun (JL, 60-61; MLZ, 700). 


(13) 

Sfek® ba tet do tfettin kor e is? lo 

3D log ght Sb Ge Gis 

Marry a woman who doesn’t remember her father’s grave 
This proverb underscores the importance of marrying a woman 
who is not under the influence of her father’s authority. 

The verbal forms sfek and tfettin are, respectively, an imper- 
ative of the Ga-stem Sfok ‘to get married’ (JL, 260), and an imper- 
fective 3.F.SG. of a Gb-stem fétan ‘to remember’ (JL, 66). The use 
of the relativiser d- instead of e- is slightly unusual: some speakers 
regard d- as a Mehrism, and ¢- as the proper Jibbali/Shorét rela- 
tiviser (Rubin 2014, 68). However, d- is not uncommon, and most 
speakers seem to use the two relativisers interchangeably. The 


segment is is to be interpreted as iy ‘father’ (JL, 1) + a 3.F.SG. 
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personal suffix -s. An almost identical proverb exists in Mehri: 
ham tahom taharas, haras ba-tét d-al tafton akobar da-hamés ald (ML, 
28). 


(14) 

her a-tdota data hantf ba xar 

pu gm leo lel 

If you wish, wish yourself well 
This expression is an exhortation to self-respect and self-love. 

The future form consists of the a- prefix + a 2.M.SG. sub- 

junctive tad¢d,* and the imperative dafd is reminiscent of the 
verbal morphology of Gb-stems. However, this verb, which is 
used here to mean ‘to wish’, is likely to be an Arabic loan. Com- 
pare the corresponding entry in JL (34), which gives the meaning 
‘to curse’ (JL, 34), whereas MLZ (330) gives les. A similar ex- 
pression is recorded in Mehri by the Mehri Lexicon: amor hawaldy: 
amtoni handfk ba-xayr w-al tamtoni handfk Sarr ala (ML, 382). 

(15) 

e-tifér 9 yeSxanSt mon te lo 

PS ot byte 9 Ub! 

Fingernails don’t stem from the flesh 


The meaning of this expression is that kinsfolk should stick to- 
gether in hard times, regardless of the disagreements they may 


have in daily life. 


°° This segment is rendered as [dda‘] by S. al-Amri. 


° This highly polysemic Arabic verb means, among other things, ‘to 
call, to pray to God, to wish well’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 282). 
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The term tifér ‘finger or toe-nail’ (JL, 48) is singular, alt- 
hough the meaning of this expression implies a plural. The verbal 
form yasxanst is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a $1-stem deriving 
from the root Vxnt, meaning ‘to come out, away from; to get out’ 
(JL, 303). The vowel [5] instead of [u] after a nasal is notewor- 
thy. The term te ‘meat’ (JL, 273) derives from the root vtwy, 
which also yields terms in the semantic field of eating in the MSA 


languages at large. 


(16) 

e d-Safsér yarstof 

by parte! 

He who gives something (out of generosity) has it returned 
This saying encourages the listener to be generous, by reminding 
them that generosity will be rewarded sooner or later. 

This meaning is conveyed in a rather idiomatic way: the 
verbal form d-safsér, which follows the ¢ relativiser, is a third- 
person perfective of a S1-stem < V§sr meaning ‘to be squeezed; 
to be pumped (subtly) for information’ (JL, 17), with a d- circum- 
stantial prefix attached. The function of this prefix with the per- 
fective is not as straightforward as it is with the imperfective. In 
this case, however, it seems to express a stative function (Rubin 
2014, 163). The second verbal form yarstof is an imperfective 
3.M.SG. of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to repeat’ (MLZ, 382: \ ¢_.4J\ syle 
2,5), not recorded by JL. Therefore, the literal meaning of the 
expression is ‘He who deprived himself (of his wealth/possession 
of out generosity), will have them repeated (returned)’. S. al- 
Amri confirms that the literal meaning of this expression is sub- 


stantially divergent from its actual meaning. 
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(17) 

agad h-e-gizorét, otal ahtal b-e-gizarét 

Shel fol byl hel su 

He went to get horns and returned without ears 
This expression is very similar in meaning to entry number (7) of 
the al-Shahri collection, in that it exhorts the listener not to en- 
gage in a dangerous activity that will likely result in trouble and 
can be used also when the trouble has already happened. 

The verbal form agdd is a perfective third person of an idi- 
osyncratic Ga-stem < vVwgd meaning ‘to go’ (al-Kathiri and 
Dufour 2020, 197). The term e-gizarét ‘the machet’ (JL, 82) has a 
h- prefix: this prefix is best viewed as the monoconsonantal base 
of the preposition her ‘for, to’ (Rubin 2014, 243), although this is 
normally only used before personal suffixes. The verbal form otal 
appears to be an unrecorded variant of étal, a perfective third 
person of a I-weak Gb-stem meaning ‘to follow, chase’ (JL, 5). 
The term dhtal must be the definite form of an unrecorded variant 
of mdhtal ‘chopper’ (JL, 119) *a-bdhtal. 

In view of the above, the literal translation of this expres- 
sion is ‘he went for the machet, he chased the chopper and the 
machet’. 

(18) 
2 kenis izak iz Se lo yaktins ékat 
cil Bigk J HE YY RS 
Experience is the best teacher 
This self-explanatory proverb is a near-equivalent of English Ex- 


perience is the best teacher. 
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The verbal forms keni§ and yakuns are, respectively, a per- 
fective third person and an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a III-weak 
Ga-stem meaning ‘to rear, look after, bring up’ (JL, 147), with a 
3.M.SG. personal suffix -§ attached. The idiomatic phrase izdk iz 
Ses ‘his relations’ literally means ‘those of his’, and is recorded as 
iZ5k ig Sas by JL (44). The term ékat must be analysed as *e-ekat, 
a noun meaning ‘time’ (JL, 291). The literal meaning of this ex- 


pression is ‘he who is not taught by his family is taught by time’. 


(19) 

yakudum zahar al-féne e-talfayt 

Sls! LW >|; ene 

Cross your bridges when you come to them 
This proverb describes someone who worries about troublesome 
events before these events take place. 

According to JL (141), the verbal form yaktidum is an im- 
perfective 3.M.SG. of a Ga-stem meaning ‘to come to someone’. 
However, considering its meaning in this context, this verb is 
probably best viewed as an Arabic loan deriving from the meas- 
ure I verb kadama, whose meanings include ‘to get something’ 
(Wehr and Cowan 1976, 747). The term zdhar, which is not rec- 
orded by JL, means ‘sediment that remains at the bottom of a pot 
after emptying what is in it’ (MLZ, 408: _3 _ciy GU! Chil) oly JI 
4d Ls ia de sLY\ x8). S. al-Amri, however, affirms that it also 
means a sort of medicine or ointment that is used to treat animals 


for infections in their paws that cause them to limp. Accordingly, 
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the term talfayt,°° not recorded by JL, means ‘limp’ (MLZ, 600: 
TLS iC. |), and is preceded by the preposition al-féne ‘before, in 
front of, ago’ (Rubin 2014, 242). All in all, the literal meaning of 


this proverb is ‘he gets the ointment before (the animal) limps’. 


(20) 

e-défor 9 yafterér ar e-d5fars? lo 

9 seigel | eae gl dol 

Nothing stops the bad person except his badness 
In a similar fashion to entry number (19) of the al-Shahri collec- 
tion, this proverb is a comment on the self-destructive tendencies 
of evil people. 

The verbal form yaSterér is an imperfective 3.M.SG. of a $1- 
stem deriving from the root vfrr, meaning ‘to be blocked, 
dammed’ (JL, 14). The particle ar ‘except’ (Rubin 2014, 312) is 
followed by the term d3far ‘badness’ (JL, 35) with a 3.M.SG. per- 


sonal suffix -§ attached. 


® According to Rubin (2014, 41), /a/ may be realised as [aj] after /f/ 
and /g/. See also entry number (52) of the al-Shahri collection. 


3. CONCLUSIONS 


Overall, the linguistic analysis of these collections of proverbs 


yields some results upon which it is worth reflecting. 
1.0. Phonetics and Phonology 


1.1. The Realisation of /g/ 


With regard to Ali al-Shahri’s dialect, which is that of Tawi A‘tir, 
a town in the hills to the north-east of Wadi Darbat (Dhofar), it 
falls within the eastern branch of Jibbali/Shorét. The realisation 


of /g/ in his recording can be summarised as follows: 


e /g/ is realised as [g] six times before fronted vowels,' and 
twice before ultra-short non-phonological vowels;? 

e /g/ is realised as [g’] six times before fronted vowels,? 13 
times before non-fronted vowels,* three times before ul- 
tra-short non-phonological vowels,° once in pre-conso- 


nantic position,® and five times in final position.’ 


1 Entries (1), (11), (13), (93), (152), and (199) of al-Shahri’s collection. 
? Entries (179) and (189) of al-Shahri’s collection. 


3 Entries (54), (100), (108), (134), (150), and (172) of al-Shahri’s col- 
lection. 


* Entries (17), (45), (68), (83), (89), (106), (110), (127), (128), (129), 
(135), (164), and (186) of al-Shahri’s collection. 


5 Entries (11), (70), and (179) of al-Shahri’s collection. 
° Entry (149) of al-Shahri’s collection. 
7 Entries (1), (16), (114), (197), and (204) of al-Shahri’s collection. 
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As for S. al-Amri’s recordings, his recordings reveal, on a 
smaller scale,* a parallel state of affairs: 
e /g/ is realised as [g] three times before non-fronted vow- 
els;° 
e /g/ is realised as [g’] four times before non-fronted vow- 


11 


els,’° five times in final position,'’ and once before a 


fronted vowel. !? 


In light of this, it would be tempting to posit that /g/ is 
actually realised as [g’] in both varieties, and the yod-coloured 
off-glide is perceptually much more prominent before non- 
fronted vowels. However, only a detailed phonetic analysis might 
confirm this. Perceptually speaking, [g’] seems to be the most fre- 


quent realisation in both dialects. 


1.2. The Pausal Realisation of /1/ 


Al-Shahri consistently renders /1/ as a devoiced alveolar tap [r] 
in final position.'* In S. al-Amri’s recordings, the /I/ phoneme oc- 


curs only once in final position and, as in al-Shahri’s recordings, 


8 Al-Shahri’s collection is made up of 210 entries, whereas the other 
collections (MLZ, JL, and elicited entries) account for 74 entries in total. 


° Entries (28) of MLZ, and (7) and (22) of JL. 

10 Entries (8), (28), and (39) of MLZ, and (6) of JL. 

Entries (28) and (36) of MLZ, and (1), (4), and (14) of JL. This real- 
isation occurs only in the term geg’. 

” Entry (12) of JL. 


13 Entries (27), (122), (125), and (155) of al-Shahri’s collection, that is, 
in all occurrences of final /1/. 
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it is realised as [¢].'* Despite the limited number of tokens in this 
study, S. al-Amri’s natural speech shows that this pausal realisa- 
tion regularly occurs in his dialect too. Furthermore, some degree 
of hesitation between forms with final [1] and [r] in the literature, 
e.g., bidol ~ bidor ‘Sarcostemma viminale’ (Miller and Morris 1988, 
50) and dagdl ~ dagar ‘to prick’ (JL, 35; MLZ, 331), suggests that 
this feature might not be limited to the eastern dialects of Jib- 
bali/Shorét. 


1.3. /e/ > [po] 


In al-Shahri’s dialect, certain terms and verbal forms which nor- 
mally exhibit a final [¢] have [5] instead: t5do, recorded by JL 
(283) as tide’ ‘bosom, breast; nipple and breast’; g3fo, recorded as 
gofe’ ‘shadow’ (JL, 72); yaSessfo,'° recorded as yasessfe ‘to gather 
news, find out’ (JL, 237); and aftddo, recorded as aftede’® ‘to at- 
tack’ (JL, 7).!” 

One might legitimately suppose that the vowel quality of 
the stressed vowel influences that of the following unstressed fi- 
nal vowel, where this vowel is part of the root, but this mecha- 
nism does not appear to be straightforward. For one thing, there 
are not enough data available to posit a phonological rule. Be- 
sides, the case of aftede < V¢dw casts additional doubts upon this 


problematic state of affairs: according to Dufour (2016, 101), the 


4 Entry (32) of MLZ. 
15 A 3.M.SG. imperfective of a S1-stem < Vsfv. 
1© A third-person perfective of a T2-stem < V§dw 


”” These forms are found respectively in entries (40), (45), (94), and 
(1083) of al-Shahri’s collection. 
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stressed vowel of the third-person perfective of a T2-stem derived 
from a III-weak root is [9]. Therefore, the ‘regular’ verbal form 
should be *aStode, rather than aftede, as reported by JL. One 
should, however, always bear in mind that the data reported by 
JL should not be absolutely relied upon, especially with regard 
to vocalism, notwithstanding the undoubted value of this pio- 
neering work.'® 


This process is unknown to S. al-Amri’s dialect. 
2.0. Morphology 


2.1. The Plural Relativiser iz as a Genitive Exponent 


The plural relativiser ig (Rubin 2014, 68) is used once as a geni- 
tive exponent (that is, a particle which functions in a similar way 
to the English preposition of and is often found in MSA languages 


and other Semitic languages). '° 


2.2. /i/ in Passive Verbal Forms 


The verbal forms tkif?° (H1-stem) ‘to look’ (JL, 276), efilik (H2- 
stem) ‘to hang (transitive)’ (JL, 12), and axnit (H1-stem) ‘to take 


18 The pitfalls of relying upon JL are summarised by al-Kathiri and 
Dufour (2020, 172): “The verbal paradigms of the Jibbali Lexicon are 
few in number, marred with typos or ambiguous abbreviations, and, 
one may suspect, not always totally accurate; moreover, the transcrip- 
tional system adopted often blurs crucial phonological facts, and in par- 
ticular the position of stress.” 


’? Entry (21) of the al-Shahri collection. 


0 For etkif, with the loss of the initial vowel due to a phonological pro- 
cess described by al-Kathiri and Dufour (2020, 183). 
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out’ (JL, 303) exhibit an unexpected long vowel /i/.*' This could 
be a feature of the speaker’s dialect. However, it must be pointed 


out that axnit appears with the expected short vowel in entry (52). 


2.3. Negation 


In Jibbali/Sharét, the unmarked negator for both verbal and 
nominal phrases is the circumfix 9()... lo (Rubin 2014, 330). 
However, the element 9(l) appears without the element lo in sev- 
eral circumstances throughout the collections examined, many of 
which differ from the attested uses of the stand-alone morpheme 
2(D (Rubin 2014, 332-34). Remarkably, 9(1) is found as a negator 


of simple verbal phrases. 
3.0. Lexis 


3.1. ‘Mehrising’ Language 


Four entries in al-Shahri’s collection attest to the poetic admix- 
ture of Jibbali/Sharét and Mehri described by Johnstone (1972).22 
The examples in this corpus range from single lexical items to 


verbal forms and morphology. 


3.2. Previously Unattested Terms 


The analysis of these proverb collections has yielded a substantial 
number of terms which do not appear in the written sources. Here 


follows a summary of said terms in English alphabetical order. 


71 Entries (27), (28), and (45) of the al-Shahri collection respectively. 


2 Entries (13), (92), (108), and perhaps (208) of the al-Shahri collec- 
tion. 
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Entry (146) al-Shahri: Samit ‘haughtiness, arrogance; pride, 


dignity, sense of honour, self-respect; high-mindedness, 
generosity’ < vfmy.*? A semantic shift of the Arabic root 
v¢my ‘blindness, ignorance, folly’ (Wehr and Cowan 
1976, 647) is not to be ruled out. 


Entry (204) al-Shahri: faz’m ‘ordeal by fire’ < V$zm. This root 


primarily yields terms that fall into the semantic field of 
decision and invitation (JL, 21; ML, 39). However, it is 
interesting to note Arabic 4. ;5 ‘spell, incantation’ (Wehr 
and Cowan 1976, 611), from which Goafez one ‘conjure, 
cast spells’ derives (Leslau 1987, 81). 


Entry (31) MLZ: elkobbi ‘illness’. According to S. al-Amri, this 


term is very old, and its semantics are not transparent. All 
his informants agree upon this term indicating an illness, 


but no one knows exactly of which sort. 


Entry (26) MLZ: Both the verbal form —.% reported in this 


proverb (MLZ, 698) and S. al-Amri’s rendition essabbst 
(H1-stem perfective 3.F.SG.) seem to derive from a III- 
weak root Vsbw~y. However, this verb, whose semantics 
are uncertain, is, in S. al-Amri’s opinion, used only within 
this expression, and it is not recorded by the lexical 


sources. 


Entry (21) al-Shahri: the plural form é%ed < *e-meZed ‘labour 


pains’ must correspond to a singular *megdét < vVgdy on 
the basis of similar CvCvC forms, for example, mertet/ 


mirét ‘instruction, message, parcel’ (JL, 173). Cf. Arabic 


* This word translates the Arabic term 4+ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 


950). 
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(ste ‘kid, young billy goat’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 115). 
Leslau (1987, 183) cites Hebrew gadi, Aramaic—Syriac 
gadya, and Phoenician and Ugaritic gdy ‘kid’. 

Entry (121) al-Shahri: déh ‘misfortune, distortion’, derived 
from Vdbh on the basis of the H1-stem verbal form ree 
meaning ‘to distort, to seek/try to distort something’ 
(MLZ, 349: ¢ cid! ayes gl> \ a» ,0y%). No reliable cog- 
nates of this root seem to exist in other MSA languages or 
Semitic at large. 

Entry (59) al-Shahri: delé ‘early morning’ < vVdly, a variant of 
deléb (JL, 46) carrying the same meaning. The term is 
listed as déle? in ML, as the Jibbali/Shorét translation of 
Mehri dadwban ‘morning’ (ML, 560). 

Entry (134) al-Shahri: G-stem verb gé5/yag5s/yagss meaning 
‘to become weak, be debilitated’. The Gafaz root Vgys 
offers an interesting, although not necessarily illuminat- 
ing, parallel in that it indicates ‘morning, tomorrow’ 
(Leslau 1987, 208), hence the future and becoming old. 

Entry (25) MLZ: gist ‘wholesome (F.SG.)’. Unrecorded as an 
adjective, and with no known masculine counterpart, this 
term has no readily detectable counterparts in the rest of 
MSAL or Semitic at large. 

Entry (70) MLZ: hag’l5 ‘in the open’, a masculine plural nisbah 
adjective with adverbial force, corresponding to an unat- 
tested singular *hag’li. In MSAL (JL, 106; ML, 171), Vhgl 


refers to the pasturing of animals. However, in Semitic at 


*4 See al-Kathiri and Dufour (2020, 210-11) for a morphologically sim- 
ilar verb. 
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large, it indicates enclosures and rings (Leslau 1987, 
228), which points to a peculiar development in MSAL. 

Entry (17) elicited: The preposition her appears as its mono- 
consonantal base h-, although no personal suffixes are at- 
tached to it. 

Entry (77) al-Shahri: kelé ‘wolf’. This term follows the same 
CeCe pattern as delé ‘early morning’ (entry (59)), and 
shares with the latter the same apparent loss of /b/ as 
third root consonant, as well as semantics that match 
those of the /b/-final root. 

Entry (165) al-Shahri: kho ‘breastbone meat’, presumably < 
vkhw. Cf. Soqgotri kho ‘poitrine’ (LS, 216). 

Entry (181) al-Shahri: kasar€ér ‘plant’ < vksr. 

Entry (180) al-Shahri: The dubious term lett ‘load’ < vltt ~ 
vity ~ vltw, which seems to be devoid of Semitic cog- 
nates. 

Entry (191) al-Shahri: merge ‘expected’ < vrgw. This root 
yields other terms consistent with ‘expected’ in Jibbali/ 
Shorét and Mehri (JL, 207; ML, 319). 

Entry (6) elicited: masandx ‘rest’. A participial form derived 
from the root vsnx, which yields various terms related to 
‘rest’ in Jibbali/Sharét (JL, 263). Compare also Sogqotri 
Sinoh ‘heure de la nuit’ (LS, 419). 

Entry (182) al-Shahri: matbaSir ‘mud’ < vtfr ~ Vtwfr. These 
roots yield several terms connected with ‘clay’ and ‘earth’ 
(JL, 273, 281; MLZ, 584). One may raise the question as to 
whether we are dealing with two distinct roots, or simply 


with a -b- infix derived from PS *w and most commonly 
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found in certain plural patterns (al-Aghbari 2012, 26-27), 
but far from rare in other contexts, including in some ob- 
solescent verbal classes.*° See also the commentary to en- 
try number (1) of the JL collection below. 

Entry (90) al-Shahri: mibdi ‘exaggerated’ < Vbdy = ‘to lie’ (JL, 
23; ML, 43; LS, 82). 

Entry (89) al-Shahri: The H2-stem participial form mugis 
‘gone at late night’ derives from Vgms, despite the corre- 
sponding verb being listed under the root Vgws. 

Entry (7) JL: a-negdarét ‘illness caused by sorcery’. Similarly to 
elkobbi, this pathonym is held to be very old by S. al- 
Amri’s informants. No one, however, was able to provide 
clues as to the illness to which it refers, except that it may 
be caused by sorcery. 

Entry (27) al-Shahri: Safil ‘strength’ < vkfl. A semantic con- 
nection with the basic meaning of ‘swollen testicles’ in 
MSAL (JL, 124; ML, 200) is possible, but not secure. 


3.3. Newly Attested Variants of Previously Attested 


Terms 


In addition to the previously unattested terms listed above, the 


analysis also yielded some variants of previously recorded terms: 


Entry (149) al-Shahri: the participial form ahzig < *a-mahzig, 
recorded in JL (122) as mahzeg ‘hobble’, has an [i] as the 


stressed vowel instead of the expected [e]. 


> For example, the verbs anxablés ‘to grieve deeply’ < vxls, and 


anzabxér ‘to have brown marks on the teeth’ < Vgxr. 
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Entry (17) al-Shahri: the diminutive form fadl’g/dn ‘2-4 year 
old camel’ < vV‘lg, recorded as ‘dlgén ‘2-4 year old camel’ 
in JL (12), is attested here with a long vowel instead of a 
short one. The form with a long vowel matches one of the 
diminutive patterns described by Johnstone (1973). 

Entry (3) JL: bob, a variant of ebdbne ‘please’ in S. al-Amri’s 
dialect (JL, 31; MLZ, 145). 

Entry (25) JL: The verb dehém, not recorded by MLZ, and rec- 
orded by JL as ‘to come to visit at an inappropriate time’, 
also means ‘to lose in a draw, in a heads-and-tails game’. 

Entry (6) JL: egéds instead of eZéds ‘his root’ (JL, 70). 

Entry (147) al-Shahri: the term ékséft < *e-mekséft is likely a 
hitherto unrecorded variant of the term ksaf ‘a small 
wicker vessel with a lid in which a woman puts her be- 
longings’ (MLZ, 802: al,a/\ ks erat Let ld) opel op Byte de 
lals): 

Entry (12) elicited: farkét ‘trick’. In Jibbali/Sharét and Mehri, 
the root vfrk has meanings connected to leaving one’s 
spouse and loading/polishing a gun (JL, 60-61; ML, 99; 
MLZ, 700). The Akkadian verbal form paraku ‘to hinder, 
to thwart, to oppose, to frustrate, to foil, to stand in the 
way’ (Black 2000, 265) might offer a clue as to the origin 
of the MSAL semantics, which are, however, best viewed 
as an independent development. 

Entries (83) and (89) al-Shahri: The verb gis ‘to go late at 
night’, corresponding to the hitherto unrecorded partici- 
pial form mugiiig (see above, p. 223), is listed by MLZ un- 


der the root Vgws. However, al-Shahri pronounces it with 
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a clearly audible nasalised vowel, which would point to 
the root being actually Vgms. 

Entry (48) al-Shahri: habbarrédi ‘Kleinia saginata’ appears here 
with an initial /h/ and a geminate /r/, in contrast with 
the recorded form hubberadi (Miller and Morris 1988, 
110). This seems to be confirmed by MLZ (214), which 
records as (Sal n>. 

Entry (36) al-Shahri: hum ‘charcoal’ (JL, 111; MLZ, 269: eo!) 
here means ‘splinter of wood’. 

Entry (148) al-Shahri: the adjective Sizit seems to be the fem- 
inine counterpart of figem ‘dumb’ < v£gm (JL, 9; MLZ, 
610: 5. s3b Ga), 

Entry (13) JL: kaffén instead of kdfuhn. Both are diminutive 
forms of kef ‘paw, claw; palm of the hand’ (JL, 127). 
Entry (206) al-Shahri: The term kelt, reported to be the plural 
form of keltSt ‘story’ (JL, 131; MLZ, 808: sigieV\ iad 

4lX>J\), is used with the meaning of ‘speaker’. 

Entry (99) al-Shahri: The term kisét ‘wolf’ (JL, 153; MLZ, 748: 
—3) is here given the meaning ‘animal’. 

Entry (156) al-Shahri: the adverbial phrase [-ésin ‘for a while’. 
According to MLZ (497), the temporal meaning of this 
adverbial phrase is typical of the western dialects of Jib- 
bali/Shorét spoken in Jabal Qamar. 

Entries (48) and (49) al-Shahri: the preposition lhes ‘like’ causes 
a following vowel to become lengthened, which leads one 
to speculate as to whether the underlying form could be 


*lhes €, perhaps through analogical levelling after the 
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pattern of a compound preposition such as has ¢ or hakt ¢ 
(Rubin 2014, 361-63, 371-72). 

Entry (1) JL: mafbsim is a variant of mtifsam ‘dull and serious 
(fellow)’ (JL, 16), which points to *w-infixed verbal form 
(Castagna and al-Amri forthcoming). See also the com- 
mentary to entry (182) of the al-Shahri collection above. 

Entry (2) JL: The terms mehintit ~ éhintit are diminutives of 
ehit ‘poor man’ (JL, 24). 

Entry (20) al-Shahri: the term mél ‘fullness’ (JL, 171) functions 
here as the head noun of a construct chain. 

Entry (192) al-Shahri: the term malhet 2\i)| 4.4 ‘jawbone’ 
(MLZ, 829) is recorded by JL (163) as mazhet, which 
could point to dialectal variation.*® 

Entry (157) al-Shahri: the particle f9d seems here to behave 
like the etymologically related auxiliary verb d-fod, alt- 
hough Rubin (2014, 186) states that fod “has just a single 
frozen form.” 

Entries (116) and (208) al-Shahri: The adjective sabrit ‘per- 
fect’ is not recorded in JL. However, MLZ (499) records it 
with the meaning lay! ‘perfection’. The term Sibir seems 
to be a cognate of the above term < vsbr ~ vVswr. 

Entry (13) MLZ: stot ‘distance, vast gap’ is recorded as bibs 
(MLZ, 516: ee lal Oss) 4eJ!), which would likely be ren- 
dered as /Stet/. 


26 And indeed, Johnstone (JL, 163) states that malhet is the eastern var- 
iant of central Jibbali/Sharét maghet. However, according to S. al-Amri, 
the alleged eastern variant does not exist. 
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Entry (146) al-Shahri: The verbal form tanfa < vnf{w is re- 
ported to mean ‘to elegize’ (JL, 179). However, al-Shahri 
translates this verb into Arabic as JS ‘to be bereaved, to 
mourn’ (Wehr and Cowan 1976, 105). 

Entry (16) MLZ, taimét ‘giving food’ (MLZ, 584: elab/\ lb!) is 
used here to convey ‘generosity’. 

Entry (22) MLZ, yaSteét ‘to rest’ vis-d-vis ‘to feel pain, to fall ill’ 
(MLZ, 634: (2,+\ ary \ gilt). 


4.0. Arabic Translation of Jibbali Lexicon and 


Elicited Entries 


This section provides an Arabic rendition of the entries from the 


Jibbali Lexicon and the elicited entries. 


4.1. JL 


(1) tob Sar mtifsam da geg— |» fo) 4! 

(2)  ehit 32—-, Sus oo SL 

(3) ebdbne—... 3) UL Sab! 

(4)  folfol5t da geg—a> mJ) islyS! 3 ale Aare fo SI lie 
(5) b-ifrski—_4>-y 

(6) 9 iferdk ar hegém ar exéd§ défar—_,r2)\ Y\ sie) by Y 
(7) bes man gadrét ~ bes anegdarét—-),S- 43| 

(8) yagmor hdtak— b> cl 

(9) tadh3fk handét—s,>\J\ Ebb) 

(10) tehtélak elhyétk—all Ebel \ gi 

(11) he bog3kk edés ahyéri—_J doz; Js) ote 

(12) «zd6gum Lohrsf—.S> ore 

(13) far kdfuhn ed d-isst— 2) pe 43) adel | 
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(14) keléb da geg—Jai |>) 4 

(15) katetsr man défar— qe cr UL 

(16) yakatél hask—psys oe Hk 

(17) (€) kelébk!—.,Sn | 

(18) fo%sr kerdh—29 3 pe cy 33 

(19) kobs ba-gayr kertin— 33 pf co eS 

(20) S3sar Sof—plel 

(21) ba-xilk—2, 5 LS 

(22) man xok ed gesatk—sbA) Sled oy 

(23) ber erdi b-ekélbas {ak erémnam—,); 2+ 4 
(24) e-défar yafksr ak Ghén—.s\12J| e early Obes! 
(25) ermés bes!—(a,1» 4% be) Cli) KSZI 

(26) bes ftidat tirin—s.5\4)| hg oe 


4.2. Elicited Entries 


(1)  éhlét erhit axér ar idét—¢\esS\ os > Aye!) AS) 

(2) fekar al Sib b—Le ns) Sa 

(3) axér ahbét kitét ar ahbét stabét—sy45\ cy + (trad! Spo 
Syeall 

(4) i-mih her dafr al fod ishafés lk— SS) Caled de (SG Y 

(5) 9 ikin mandsx far ba S5t— gy gl> sey Y ; 

(6) 9 ikin maSandx ar man Saké—c\k% de Y\ 41) tog Y 

(7) arahamiin ol zum kerdch kertin lo— 53 jlo>J! (see o i 

(8)  edilin ebsé darbét—el.» J le od 

(9) 9 ifask ar in g5tbar ters adité—a,3 sos) \ caN\ ale cael 

(10) 9 Siar tirsk—.bS ea Y 

(11) erhim 9 ityir b— jay Y oil 
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(12) kol Se hes farkét— > US2+ |S 

(13) Sfek’ ba tet d-o tfettin kor € is’ lk—yy| Sy Shs al,.| Te Y 
(14) her a-tdafd data hanuf ba xar—,>S\, i. gol 0 |] 

(15) e-tifér 9 yasxan3t mon te lo—z OS J) dhe Sass 

(16) ¢ d-Safsér yarstaf—sle se - 

(17) agdd h-e-gizarét, otal ahtal b-e-gizarét— a2~-) 993 5 ye 
(18) 9 kenis igdk ig SeS lo yaktins Ekat—pl.3\ 4 3| alal a3 be J 
(19) yaktidum zdhar al-féne e-talSayt—2s>S\ 52.\ 

(20) e-défar 9 yafterér ar e-difars’ lo—alesl\ che eral 


?” The feminine gender in the Arabic translation of this proverb implies 
a she-goat as its subject. 
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